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SCOTT’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE LAW ACA- 
DEMY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An Address delivered to the Law Academy of Phila- 
delphia, at the opening of the session, in September, 
1839, by John M. Scott, one of the Vice-Provosts of 
the Academy. 


Gentlemen of the Law Academy: 

It is your request that the exercises of the session 
may be opened by an address from the Chair. The 
paternal character of the intercourse between the mem- 
bers of this institution and the officers who are selected 
to preside over its discussions, makes a compliance with 
your wish a source of pleasure to him on whom the duty 
devolves. Your own pursuit and intended career in 
life, shall form his theme. 


The object of each member of this academy is to su- 
eradd to its honors those of the Bar: to assume when 
ie lays down the mantle of the academy, the forensic 
gown; to attain membership—to be received as a bro- 
ther of the Bar of Pennsylvania—of the Bar of the Uni- 


ted States—to obtain the patent which shall authorise | 


him to proclaim himself the asserter of their rights— 


the avenger of their wrongs—the protector of their | 


estates—the defender of their fame, to the free citizens 
of the freest nation upon earth—a patent far surpassing 
in real nobility, those, of which the emblems are rib- 
bands and tinsel, the origin, the breath of princes, — 
the cause, too often, subserviency to their will. The 
hope of you all, the destiny of some, is, to attain the 
highest excellence in this noble pursuit—to reach 


“The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


It isan animating hope, a brilliant destiny—worthy of 
the young, the ardent, the aspiring spirits, whom I ad- 
dress. The portals of this temple, Gentlemen, are open 


to all; in this land of equal institutions, to all, who have | 


courage to dare,and perseverance toaccomplish the as- 
cent, There is here no hereditary right to excellence— 


no exclusive ancestral claim to honors. Each individual | 


may and must be the architect of his own fortunes. Be 
not however deceived: do not suppose the path you are 
to travel is strewed with flowers, and redolent of sweets 
—itis rough, precipitous, arduous: and when surmount- 


ed, its termination beholds the votary not effeminated | 


by ease, but braced by toil, and hardened into vigorous 
manhood. 


Reflect a moment upon the dignity and character of 


this profession: upon the duties it imposes towards so- | 


cietv--upon the stations it may call upon you to occu- 
py, and you can then better estimate the nature and 
degree of preparation requisite to the attainment of 
success, 


Your profession—for yours, and that of each of you, | 


I trust it will be—yields in the respectability it confers, 
and in its influence upon society, to none but the minis 
try of the altar. Pursued by an upright and honorable 
mind, it frowns upon crime—it spurns at baseness—it 
abhors fraud—it advocates pure morality—it upholds 
truth—it illustrates virtue. Inthe grasp of an unwor- 
thy intellect or a depraved heart, it becomes the instru- 
ment of oppression—the pander of vice—the patron 
and partaker of crime: and while it preys upon others, 
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| becomes itself the victim of the satirist’s scourge, a 
| mark of obloquy and scorn. ; 
| Gentlemen—there are attributes almost of holiness 
belonging to this profession. Men repose upon you with 
unwavering confidence—they stake their fortunes upon 
your counsel—they entrust to you, their estates and 
|those of their descendants—they put their fame into 
| your keeping, the precious treasure of their reputation 
| —they submit to you their private griefs,— their do- 
| mestic secrets—they open to you the inmost recesses 
| of their bosoms, and with a sincerity suited to the con- 
| fessional itself, admit you toa knowledge of all that 
_ passes within that region of storm and passion, of weak- 
| ness and of folly, of blighted hope, of wild ambition— 
the heart of man. All this they do, and ask for your 
, aid, your counsel, your sympathy, for your discrimina- 
| tion between right and wrong, for your guidance of 
| their bewildcred course. They throw themselves un- 
| reservedly upon you, and take the colour of their future 
fate from your hands. It is a splendid confidence which 
is reposed—a profound responsibility that is thus creat 
ed. The advice given may preserve integrity of cha- 
racter—domestic peace—moral worth--or make utter 
shipwreck of them all. 

‘These influences and these responsibilities pertain to 
almost every member of the profession, however hum- 
ble the sphere of his action—however modest his pre- 
tensions, ‘There are, moreoever, towering pinnacles 
reached by few—elevated platforms for chosen spirists 
—alpine heights, perilous of ascent, richin reward. It 
can happen but to few, to be called to the defence of 

a royal female—to stand like the talented Brougham, 
between the rejected consort of a king, and the anger 
of the throne, and the vituperations of a powerful aris- 
tocracy —to assert with fearless independence the cause 
of the prostrate princess upon an arena, surrounded by 
the nations of the civilized world as spectators of the 
contest. To you, this can never happen. You have 
to be grateful that your lot is cast in a land, where 
| kings and queens and powerful aristocracies are known 
but as the pageants of history—as shadows which once 
overcast the land, but have been long since dispersed 
by the light of freedom, But your own country at this 
moment furnishes the spectacle, far more impressive, 
of a nation—a whole people—humble it is true—but 
still a whole people—a part of the original lords and 
native proprietors of the soil—primitive occupants of 
its magnificent forests—the first navigators of its bold 
streams—of a whole people maintaining their right to 
the homes of their ancestors, to their dwelling places 
in the wilderness, against a young and powerful and 
vigorous race, which has sprung up amidst and around 
them, and choked the springs of their prosperity—and 
calling to their aid, and selecting as the champion of 
their rights and the arbiter of their destinies, a member 
| of your elevated profession. This too is an event which 
is not of probable recurrence. But what other ques- 
| tions of as great interest may occur in this republic, it 
is impossible to foretell. Our situation is peculiar, and 
is daily creating subjects of contest which agitate the 
(nation, and exercise the talents of the profession in our 
legislative halls, or in the national judidical forum-— 
| questions which involve the stability of our government 
| —the ultimate destinies of this people. How they may 
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multiply as these united sovereignties shall multiply, as | 
this vast continent shall double and redouble its popu- 

lation, and this nation shall extend wider and wider the 

limits ot civilization, no eye less than prophetic can 

foresee. You may be called upon to beara part in th se 

discussions—prepare for the task: if you attain the abi- 

lity, there is little donbt the occasion will arise to call 

your powers intoaction, Herethe knowledge and ac- 

quirements of the statesman are as much a prt of your 

profession, as is an acquaintance with the rules of "pro- 

perty. Itis not intended by this remark to arrogate an 

exclusive claim—a claim which would be false in prinei- | 
ple, and repelled by historic truth, but simply to inti- 
mate that among your body the country has a right to 
Jook for a portion of those who are to guide her coun- 
sels, and controul her destinies. 

‘There are however stations in this government which 
should be occupied by you alone: stations of great mag- 
nitude and infinite responsibility—the judgment seats 
of the land. You may be called upon to fill the posts 
which have been illustrated by the talents of a Marshall | 
—a Tilghman—a Washington; to sit in judgment upon 
property and upon life—to decide those great constitu- 
tional questions which are still to be elicited from the 
jarring elements of our confederacy, and by your deci- | 
sions toallay or exacerbate intestine tumult. You ought | 
to anticipate such a destiny as is natural and probable; 
and should be prepared to discharge the duties it in- 
volves with ability, with fidelity and with honor. And | 
if, Gentlemen, you are to occupy these stations, how | 
accurate and profound should be your legal acquire- 
ments—how calm and subdued your passions—how 
patient and investigating your habits—how stern and 
incorruptible your integrity—how urbane and conciliat- 
ing yourdeportment! All these, and more than these | 
qualities are indispensable to the character of a Judge 
who is worthy of the ermine: and it cannot be doubted 
that high as is now the standard of excellence which an 
occupant of the bench is required to attain, it will be- | 
come with the progress of time more and more elevated 
—and the rewards for judicial services be so far increas- | 
ed, as torender these seats worthy the aim of honorable 
ambition, and their acceptance consistent with a pro- 
per regard to individual prosperity. 

Gentlemen—whether your future career shall be that 
of the advocate, the statesman, or the Judge, you owe 
it to your profession to signalize that career, if not by 
the exhibition of brilliant talents, at least by undeviating 
uprightness of conduct, and strict abstinence from eve- 
ry thing which can engender reproach. Conspicuous 
to public view, the conduct of a professional man is 
peculiarly exposed to public criticism—and his errors 
obnox:ous to public censure. Jealousy of supposed 
pre-eminence, quickens perception of his faults, and 
adds bitterness toreproach. ‘The follies or crimes of 
the individual are seized upon with eagerness as cha 
racteristic of his class, and made to reflect disgrace upon 
all who are embarked in the same pursuit. Our pro- 
fession has suffered deeply from the unworthiness of in- 
dividuals who have worn its garb without adopting its 
principles. 


} 


Hoc fonte derivata clades. 


In the drama, and in the productions of the novelist it 
has long stood forth in most unenviable relief; and in 
the affections of men it is to be feared its rank is not 
high. inthis state, we know, it has at times been the 
target of obloquy and the victim of injustice. He, of 
our body, who commits a wrong, is responsible not only 
to the injured individual, but is morally amenable to 
all his brethren. His conduct obscures the medium 
through which theirs is viewed —and presents them in 
cistorted shapes and unnatufal colors to the public gaze. 
From you, gentlemen, and from each of you, the pro- 
fession anticipates an increase of respectability, and an 
additional portion of general regard. It hopes from 
you, reared amidst a bar which presents many exam- 
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ples of unblemished purity, a powerful aid in support- 
ing the rank to which it is entithed inthe public es- 
teem. 

But, what is tobe the preparation, what the disci- 
pline, what the training, wirich is to fit the youthful spi- 
rit for the career which has been referred to? Be as- 
sured the task you have assumed is not easy; the labor 
isnotlight. Itdemands fiom you unceasing industry, 
untiring vigilance: not only during your period of pros 
bation, but after you shall have been admitted within 


\the pale. ‘Phe foundations of success should be laid tn 
| early life in a liberal edueation: and though there may 
\ 


be in your ranks, honored members, worthy of all 
praise, who have not possessed this advantage, it is 
| pressed without hesitation, because the deficiency may 
| still be supplied by their own exertions. There is cer- 


| tainly no part of these United States in which access is 


more easy to all the means of education, than in this 
city. Accomplished professors abound in every branch 
—public lectures are delivered in every science—libra- 
ries are offered to the studious, adapted to all tastes— 
admirable collections of philosophic] and mathematical 
apparatus exist—museums in every department of na- 
tural science are established—refined society may be 
enjoyed of every European tongue; and for the inter- 
vals of recreation and of leisure, abundant cnjoyments 
are provided, intellectual in their character and promo- 
tive of good taste. All these accessaries to the main 
design are attainable at a moderate expense: and, using 
them well, what may not a fresh and vigorous intellect 


; accomplish in that green and bright and glorious period 
of existence which precedes the full maturity of man- 


hood, 
It has been the fashion of late years to decry classical 
learning, and a knowledge of the ancient languages, as 


unnecessary ina country like ours, where active exer- 


tion and laborious effort are the lot of all—where forests 


‘are to be subdued, wildernesses to be cultivated, com- 


munities to be created, nations to be formed; where 
every thing is energetic, and where amid the general 
bustle and univer-al commotion of the scene, there is 
no resting place for the literary idler, 


“patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.”” 


This has been the fashion, and it has been ably and suc- 
cessfully denounced by scholars of whom this city has 
reason to be proud. ‘The argument will not be resum- 
ed here. But as connected with your profession, be 
assured, Gentlemen, that an accurate acquaintance with 
the dead languages will be prized by those who possess 
it as immediately subsidiary to professional success, and 
an entire deficiency will be deplored as an inconvenient 
obstacle, and be felt as a source of pain. ‘That the fin- 
est specimens of eloquence are to be found in those 
langusges is not denied—that the Latin is the original 
language of our science, and still embodies many of its 
aputhegms. and retains possession of its technical terms 
is equally true: and derivatives both from it and the 
Greek are so interwoven with our own tongue, that it 
may be safely affirmed, ‘hat tongue cannot be as tho- 
roughly understood, its beauties as fully appreciated, 
its shades and distinctions as thoroughly comprehended 
as they should be by a public speaker, without a know- 
ledge of these, the sources, from which it has drawn so 
largely. Let those therefore who possess these advan- 
tages, be studicus to retain them by frequent recurrence 
to their collegiate pursuits—and where the acquisition 
is still to be made, let it be attempted with zeal and as- 
siduity, and the attempt will not be unavailing. 

‘Yo refer except in very general terms to the course 
of your legal studies, would be an improper intrusion 
upon the duties, faithfully and ably discharged, of the 
gentlemen of the profession, whose aid you have indi- 
vidually invoked. I may however be permitted to re- 

mark, without being obnoxious to the charge of indeli- 
|cacy, that in Pennsylvania, and I believe in all the 
| states of our Union, a member of the bar is presumed 
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studies must radiate into all its departments. It is our 
peculiar privilege to be at liberty to avail ourse'ves of | 
whatever is excellent wheresoever it may be found. We 
are gradually constructing a system for ourselves—adapt- 
ed to oar own count: y—to our own frame of civil polity 
—suited to our own wants and to our state of society: 
we are therefore at liberty to adopt, and we do from 
time to time adopt salutary principles from all codes | 
To an American student therefore all cotes and all sys- | 
tems are objects of study, as fountains of light and 
sources of argument. His daily practice demands from 
him a knowledge of common law and equity—of eccle- 
siastical and maritime law—of comme: cial law and the 
law of nations-—as the statutes of his own country local 
and national, and of those of the people from whom our 
origin is derived. This fiekl would seem to be in it- | 
self wide enough for the researches of the most enamor- | 
ed explorer of legal science. But your task is still | 
greater. You are to superadd tothe skill of the con- | 
veyancer and the acuteness of the pleader, and the | 
sagacity of counsel,the information and ingenuity of the | 
advocate. You are to discussall topics—to range through 
all sciences—to speak familiarly of all arts—to address | 
all classes of men—to rouse and to allay all passions— 

to excite hope—to create fear—to touch all the springs 

of the human heart, and make them subservient to | 
your designs. . All this falls within the scepe of your | 
profession. Hence there is no species of information, 
the acquisition of which canbe deemed unimportant | 
—no art, no trade, no science to be considered foreign | 
to your pursuit. From every source which may be 
open to you, learn all you can; from the formation of | 
the pin which contributes to the adornment of a lady’s | 


| 
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the early glories of Venice and Genoa, and monrn for 
their decline—shudder atthe religious wars of France, 
and weep with her suffering protestants—lament for 
the fate of the Scottish Queen, and be indignant with 


| her hard and sterile rival—pursue the wanderings of 
the Russian Czar from the workshop of the ‘English 


artizan, to the foundation of his mighty Northern Capi- 


'tal—start on his meteor course with the artillerist of 


Toulon, and follow him an emperor, and the world’s 
wonder, to his humble grave on the rock of St. Helena 
—turn to any page of historic truth, and you will find 
more to captivate your fancy, and interest your heart, 


| than all the ingenuity of fiction can supply. 


Pay your devotions too, at the shrine of the muses. 


| Enrich vour fancy and improve your taste by famil arity 


with the standard poets ofat least your own language— 
with that ancient race whose rich imagery and musical 
numbers form the attractive dress of manly sense, of 
natural feeling, of pure ethics, of legitimate satire— 
with Milton and with Young—with Pope—with Gold- 
smith, and with Cowper. But waste not your strength 
—corrupt not your hearts, with the effeminacies of 
Moore, and licentious impurities of Byron. Let your 
intellectual exercises like those of the body be whole- 
some and vigorous, such as to fit you to become a bles- 
sing instead of acurse to that ciicle of which in the pro- 
gress of time you are to become the centre. Learn 
therefore to contemn as unmanly the morbid sentiments, 
and to reject as nauseous the libidinous painting of the 
titled poet. 

But beware, gentlemen, that the muse does not se- 
duce you from your severer studies. Pass with her, 
only your moments of recreation. In her close em- 


to be competent to every branch of the profession. His | Saracen, meet in. conflict for the Holy Land—trace 


person, to the management of the mighty power which | brace there may be lurking danger: and beautiful and 
the genius of our Fulton has taught to ‘‘annihilate space | lovely as she is, you may rise from too much dalliance 
and time”’—from the habits of the household fly to| with shorn locks and enfeebled strength. Your busi- 
those of the spl-end d bird which wings its flight against | ness is with men, and lies among the realities of life. In 
the sun—from the modest violet, which with its droop- | all your excursions into the flowery paths and verdant 
ing head and early perfume solicits the admiration of | avenues which may tempt your feet from the onward 
childhood’s innocence, to the never dying oak, which | road to eminence, keep your eye fixed upon that read, 
under the plastic hand of the builder is converted into | and the means of instant return within your grasp. 
our nation’s bulwark and her glory. Believe no subject | In your preparation forget not the living languages. 
too abstruse—none too simple to be moulded to your | You are destined to intercourse with men of all nations. 
purposes: Vhe perjury of a witness has been detected | If you do not seek them abroad, they will seek you on 
by the pleader’s acquaintance with the natural history | your own shores —Learn therefore to address them in 
of a fruit: we have all seen juries listen with delight to sounds which will be melodious to their ear, and cheat 
illustrations of complicated machinery, flowing from | them into forgetfulness that they are strangers in the 
the lips ofa distinguished advocate as though he had} land. Forget not that language which is a passport of 
been himself the master spirit of the combinations he | communion from one extremity of Europe to the other— 
described. the language of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere—the 
Seek unremittingly to acquire historic«] knowledge. Of | language of that gallant people who brought succour to 
the history of your own country and of that from whose | our ancestors in the day of their extremity—and carried 
shores your forefathers came, pilgrims to a new world,:| back with them those seeds of liberty which imp!'anted 
it would be shame to be ignorant. Unacquainted with in one century, have in another burst into the full and 
them, the charter of your rights, the constitutions of perfect fruit of freedom; the language in which will be 
the Union,and of the individual states, would be almost | told the story of that recent revolution, of which we 
sealed letters: their spirit could not be appreciated— | know not whether most to admire the courage with 
nor their wise precautions understood. They were | which it was accomplished, the rapidity of its consum- 
framed by men conversant with the evils of oppres- | mation, the oblivion of self and devoted patriotism of 
sive government: who knew from the lessons of history | the actors, or the refined humanity and generous for- 


| 


the devices which power will invent to destroy free- | giveness of injury which has ennobled its termination, 


dom, and the engines it will employ to break down re- | 


sistance and punish contumacy. To be thoroughly | 


understood they must be studied by minds imbued | 
with the same knowledge, and prepared by the same | 
| listening with greedy ear to the shouts of freedom as they 

Become familiar with ancient history as an inexhaus- | 
tible fund of delight, and a means of salutary induction | 


discipline. 


from the past to the future: and with modern, asa part 
and parcel of your own existence. 


Substitute for the | 
seducing romance of fiction, the equally fascinating ro- | 
mance of history, and if you demand excitement and 
crave to have your imagination roused. go to the wars of | 


the language of the friend and guest of this nation, the 
father of regenerated France. 

Study too, the tongue of the land of romance, of the 
Ebro and the Tagus, of the noble Spaniard who is now 


burst across the Pyrenees, and startle the affrighted te- 
nants of the Escurial. It is the language of a large portion 
of our own western world; of nations yet in their infancy, 
with whom our connections are destined to be impor- 
tant,and with their interests ours to be deeply mingled. 
These languages will be rich acquisitions: they will 
open to you mines of intellectual wealth, and largely 


the Moor and the Spaniard, to the fields of Granada and | contribute to your professional advancement. In fine, 


the banks of the Gaudalquivir—follow the armies of | gentlemen, let your early life be a life of improvement. 


Europe until the Christian sabre, and scimitar of the | Learnall you can. Above all endeavour to be accurate 
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in your knowledge; carry mathematical exactness into 
all your resezrches, and remember always that clear 
and distinct ideas are the foundations of logical reason- 
ing. 

Reatiehetiinabie training of the mind has been rapidly | 
glanced at. Jt remains to allude to a more important | 
training; that of the morals and the heart, a topic which | 
though applicable to all, is conceived to be specially | 
connected with your pursuit. The law emphatically } 
demands integrity of conduct,and purity of morals from | 
its worshippers. How gross the inconsistency, should | 
they whose whole study it is to know how to prescribe 
the rule of right to others, be found themselves to be | 
transgressors of that rule. He whose declared province | 
it is, to protect the weak, to avenge the injured, to | 
lash the licentious, should take especial care to be | 
himself 

“Integer vite, scelerisque purus.” 


How else, can he hope to escape the bitter smile of 
incredulity, the sarcastic glance, telling him plainly, as 
he describes with fervid eloquence some flagrantinjury, | 
that he is but depicting his own character. How would | 
his spirit quail, should he hear, in the “ very torrent, | 


tempest and whirlwind of his passion,” the ejaculation, 
** Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.”’ 


Guard therefore your integrity. Endeavour to be as 
spotless as your erring nature will permit: and if higher 
and better motives are not sufficient, let the conviction | 
that your professional prosperity will be advanced, be | 
an inducement to cultivate sedulously all that is no- | 
ble, and shun all that is base. 

So interlinked and entwined are the virtues, that | 
where one exists in perfection, it is impossible the oth- 
ers should be wanting: and where all are excellent, it is 
difficult to assign pre-eminence. Yet if it were demand. | 
ed to point out that virtue which sits with especial grace 
upon a member of your profession; the answer would 
be, beautiful and spotless truth. Truth to your client 
—tiuth to your brethren—truth to the Court—truth 
to the Jury. Itis the sentiment of our own statute, | 
which admits us within the pale of the bar, under the 
sanction of an oath, requiring fidelity to the court, as 
well as to the client; and,alas that such asanction should 
be require! abstinence from all falsehood. Let the 
spirit of this solemn engagement be scrupulously ob- 
served, and your profession will indeed be one to com- | 
mand your love and gratify your pride. Andas such, 
and only as such, gentlemen, is that profession worth 
pursuing. It isa most mistaken idea, an unfounded 
calumny, that its spirit tends to perversion and so- 
phistry. It is a lying and a false spirit, which leads 
to disingenuity, and not the spirit of your profession.— | 
Your profession is a manly and an honourable profession. | 
Fir argument, and sound logic, and dauntless truth, 
intrepidity which fears no frown, independence which 
courts no favour, are its manly and honorable weapons: 
and he isa recreant to the order, and unworthy of its 
emblazonry, who enters its listed fields with less noble 
instruments of warfare. 

Closely allied to the virtues are the graces, and 
worthy of all cultivation. They are like the setting of 
the diamond, which enables it to display its brilliancy 
and throw abroad its corruscations of light. The ac- | 
complished lawyer, should also be the accomplished | 
gentleman; polished in his manners; kind and courteous | 
to all; servile to none; freely yielding homage where | 
it is due, never exacting it from others; studious to | 
render kindness, to spare feeling; disdaining to inflict | 
injury; scrupulously observing the rights of others; not 
overjealous of his own; cultivating, in fine, true polite- 
ness, that of the heart, which is confined to no rank, is 
peculiar to no station. 

Gentlemen,—In this rapid sketch of the character 
and qualities of your profession, has too much been de- 
manded of you? You are solicited only to attain he 
same excellence of which the Bar of the Union and the 








- Sy 
Bar of Pennsylvania have presented many examples. 
Look back but a few years to the names of Tilghman 
and Lewis, and Ingersoll and Dallas, and Pinkney and 
Emmet, the illustrious dead; and you will find exem- 
plars to stimulate ambition, and guides to eminence. 
Look to the still remaining brethren of these men, the 
revered and respected patriarchs of our own bar, and 
you will behold models worthy of all imitation; gentle- 
men who decline the repose which they might fairly 
claim in the evening of a life of laborious exertion, and 
continue to bestow upon their profession, and their 


country the fruits of their learning and experience in 


the productions of their pen. Look to the generation 
which has followed them, to the enlightened men, who 
among ourselves, now bear the sceptre of command, 
men distinguished alike for learning, for eloquence and 
for moral worth. Look to the Senate of the Union, and 
follow from the chamber of conscript fathers its pride 
and ornament; and go with him to the supreme tribu- 
nal of the nation, behold him every where commanding 
respect and admiration, shedding light, and carrying 
conviction. Look to all these, and you will see that 
you have been asked to tread its paths brilliantly illu- 
minated, and to follow in your course to usefulness and 
fame unerring guides. 

The existence of this academy is a proof that you 
have started in your career with ardor, and are pursu- 
ing it with judgment. It is an admirable institution, en- 
titled to your constant support: a field of intellectual 
combat,in which discussions are heard that would com- 
mand respect from established tribunals: and which has 
already obtained a fame abroad, gained by the writings 
of a favorite son, The Academy has long been deeply 
indebted to the celebrated jurist, who in the midst of 
scientific labours, and philosophical research, has not 
hesitated to preside over its fortunes: its present session 
is commenced under auspices of rene wed brilliancy, in 
the accession to its faculty of gentlemen upon whose 
model the rising generation may be proud to form 
themselves.* When hereafter the names shall be re- 
counted of those, who imbibing here their legal princi- 
ples, shall have sustained nobly the honour of their pro- 
fession, may yours, gentlemen, and that of each of you, 
fill a large space in the animating story. 








LAND TITLES. 
(Continued from page 337.) 


The plaintiff claimed under a warrant of the 1st of 
February, 1760, from lord Baltimore to David Ross,'for 
500 acres of vacant land, in Frederick county, Mary- 
land, between Little Meadow and Buck Lodge, on Po- 
tomac river, above Fort Cumberland, partly cultivated. 
On the 50th of April, 1762, a survey was made for Ross, 


the certificate of which stated that by virtue of a re- 


newed warrant of 4th of Februsry,1762, 295 acres were 
surveyed, called the Dry Level, beginning at two white 
oaks, standing on the top of a hill, on the west side of 
Will’s creek; but the survey said nothing of Little Mea- 
dow and Buck Lodge, or of its being partly cultivated; 
and it was said to be ten miles from the Potomac, and 
below Fort Cumberland; a Maryland patent to Ross, 
was dated in December, 1762. 

The court said, the case depends upon the articles of 
agreement of 4th of July, 1760, between lord Balti- 
more and the Penns. By these articles, the estates of 
all persons were protected, who had before that time 
acquired title by any kind of grant from lord Baltimore, 
or his ancestors. ‘The question then is, had lord Balti- 
more made a grant to David Ross, prior to 4th of July, 
1760? If the original warrant had called for the land 
afterwards surveyed, we think that the title of Ross, 
would have related to the date of that warrant,although 





* One of those gentlemen has resigned his station 
since this address was delivered. 
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the survey was not made until some years after, pro- 
vided the warrant had been renewed according to the 

ractice of the Land Office of Maryland, But suppos- | 
ing, as we do, that the warrant did not call for the land | 
surveyed, the grant to Ross cannot be said to commence | 
before the time of surveyingit, viz. 30th of April, 1762, 
and is therefore a mere nullity. We can find nothing 
in the articles of agreement between the proprietaries, 
to establish a title of this kind, to land in this state | 
against a person, who, like the defendants, afterwards | 
acquired a regular title from the proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, (which, as appears by the report, commenced | 
in August, 1766,) anew trial was therefore granted, on 
the point of fact, whether the land was called for by 
the original warrant of 1760. 

In the lessee of Thomas Lilly, v. George Kitzmiller, 
at York, May, 1791, before Shippen and Yeates, Jus- | 
tices, (MSS. Reports, ) the case was as follows: 

The lessor of the plaintiff grounded his title on a Ma- | 
ryland patent for 6,822 acres, dated 11th of October, | 
1735, founded on an original warrant for 10,000 acres, | 
dated Ist of April, 1752, which, according to the cus- | 
tom of the Land Office of Maryland, had been several | 
times renewed; also, on a Maryland warrant of re- 
survey, to re-survey the ancient metes and bounds, 
correct errors in the first survey, and add contiguous 
vacancies, whether cultivated or not, dated 15th of Ju- 
ly, 1745. Asurvey thereon of 3,679 acres, made in 
October, 1745, and a patent, dated 18th of October, 
1745. 

He also relied on the two agreements of the proprie- | 
taries of Maryland and Pennsylvania, the first dated | 
May 10th, 1732, under the 11th article whereof, ‘‘Per- 
sons holding lands under either of the proprietaries, 
though beyond the division line of the two provinces, 
were secured and quieted in their rights and posses- 
sions,” and the order in council made in pursuance 
thereof, on the 25th of May, 1738. And the second | 
agreement on the 4th of July, 1760, under the proviso | 
whereof, it was declared, that ‘‘nothing therein con- | 
tained should be construed to extend to the respective | 
grantees, or those claiming under them,” and deduced 
his title to both patents, under a will, and divers mesne | 
conveyances and descents. 

The defendant’s title rested on a warrant to Martin | 
Kitzmiller, for 150 acres of land, including his improve- | 
ments, from the Land Office of Pennsylvania, dated 5th | 
of February, 1747; a survey thereon of 164 acres, made | 
30th of May, 1759; a patent dated 17th of September, | 
1759; and a conveyance from the patentee to him. It 
was proved thatthe defendant and his ancestor had | 
been in possession of the lands in question since the | 
year 1758, or 1739. It was admitted on both sides, that | 
the temporary line between the two provinces, was run | 
in 1739—the final division line run by Mason and Dixon 
was completed in 1767, and that the proclamations of | 
the respective governors issued in 1774, 

The instructions of lord Baltimore to Charles Carrol, | 
his agent, dated 12th of September, 1712, were also 
given in evidence on the part of the defendant, whereby | 
the mode of assigning warrants was pointed out, and | 
wherein he directs, that in each survey, the boundary 
tree alone should be marked, and the courses and dis- | 
tances specified in the return of survey, as the fairest 
mode, and best calculated to prevent civil suits! | 

With an intention to show fraud or mistake, in the | 
deputy surveyor, it was proved by an ancient witness, | 
that the deputy surveyor did not return the first survey | 
as actually made by him on the ground; that the quan- | 
tity of 10,000 acres was really contained within the lines | 
of the lands run py him, including the lands in question, | 


—_———_ 


and of 270 courses contained in the field notes, which 
were several years in witness’s possession, he left out 
above one hundred and fifty of them; and the witness 


afterwards delivered the field notes to John Digges,the 
patentee, 


The lands in possession of defendant were thus thrown 


out of the returned survey, but were included in the re- 


survey, which was said to have corresponded with the 
lines originally run upon the ground. 


There was much other testimony, but not material to 


} the point now under consideration. 


The court in their charge to the jury, said, in sub- 
stance, as follows: The lands in dispute lie four miles 


| north of the boundary line between the States of Penn- 


sylvania and Maryland. Independent of the proprieta- 
ries’ agreements, lord Baltimore could have no right to 
grant lands beyond the limits of his province. What- 
ever, however, was granted by either proprietor, 
though beyond their respective limits, before the royal 
order in 1738, was secured to the settlers by their mu- 
tual agreement, but the subsequent agreement of 1760 
could not affect the rights of persons claiming under 
either proprietor, previous thereto, The great question 
in this cause is, whether the first survey included the 
lands now possessed by the defendant. 


It appears to us there is a failure in the plaintiff’s 
title in this early stage of it. Under the practice in 
Pennsylvania, of making proprietary surveys, trees are 
marked on the ground, and where there are no trees, or 
natural boundaries, artificial marks are set up to distin- 
guish the survey. By these means, if the surveyor re- 
turnsa d aught, different from the courses and distances 
actually run, the mistake is easily corrected. Should 
the surveyor commit an error in his return, it shall not 
affect the right of the party. Such cases have frequent- 
ly happened. 

But the case is very different under the ancient prac- 
tice of making surveys under the proprietaries of Ma- 
ryland. Such surveys were merely ideal, and precisely 
fixed on paper alone. No trees were marked except 
the beginning boundary. Lord Baltimore’s instructions, 
which have been read, clearly show us, what his inten- 


tions were, and that he was concluded only by the 


courses and distances returned. The survey was am- 
bulatory, not confined to a certain spot of land, but was 
governed by the variation of the compass, and was 
continually shifting. Tiie coursesand distances return- 
ed formed the survey, and determined on an exact 
admeasurement, the particular lands granted, as often 
as they were run. ‘Those courses and distances alone 
were binding on the proprietor, and consequently on 
his patentee. It necessarily fullows under our idea, 
that as the testimony of witnesses, or any other circum- 
stances shown in the cause, cannot establish a title to 
lands without the limits of the original survey as return- 
ed, that the plaintiff must fail in the present suit. 


We mean, however, in thus giving our opinion, which 
we have taken some pains to form, to confine ourselves 
to the express case before us. It is not intended to 
affect other rights. Persons who have bought lands 
from plaintiff, even within the resurvey, may have ac- 
quired titles by their possessions and improvements, 


which should not now be shaken, The plaintiff suffered 
a nonsuit, 


PART II, 


Of the ancient practice and customs of the Land Office, 
previous to the year 1765, 


By force of the royal charter, William Penn, and his 


and that upon making his plat, and finding the figure to | successors, as proprietaries, were the undoubted lords 
be very irregular,he got displeased, and swore he would | of the soil. They stipulated, however, with the pur- 


not cast up the contents, or return it in that form, and 
then reduced a number of lines into one, struck off five 
or six angles in different places, and made a new plat 
different from the courses and distancesrun on the land, 


chasers under them, to extinguish the aboriginal right 
of the natives. They alone had this power. No indi- 
vidual, without their authority, could purchase. of the 
Indians; and the people themselves, by legislative acts, 
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recognized, and aided them to enforce this important | 


principle. 

They had the unquestioned right to dispose of their 
lands in any manner they thought proper. But without 
settlement, a grant of an extensive territory would have 
been useless. [ft the condition of colonization had failed, 
the grant must have been resumed; andif the disposi- 
tion of the great founder had not b: en the most benevo- 
lent, a commanding necessity obliged him to encourage 
emigration and cultivation, and to part with his lands 
upon reasonable terms. 

The officers of the Land Office were his officers and 
agents. The commissioners of property were controlled 
by his regulations and authority; and it will appear, that 


from the acts of these proprietary agents, many rights | 


toland have sprung up from time to time, which have, 
not improperly, been termed inchoate, irregular, im- 
perfect, and equitable titles; founded not only upon 
warrants, surveys, and patents, but upon settlements, 
connived at, or acquicsced in, depending sometimes 
upon the situation of the proprietor’s title, or the unset- 
tled state of his family, upon the supposed circumstance 
of the Land Office being shut, or encouragement given 
to settlers on or near controverted boundaries, and to 
promises. Hence also custom and usage of the Land 
Office from early times have vested interests, which 
have afterwards been confirmed by judicial decision, 
and recognized by laws. Thus in an instance which 
may be fuund in Kyle v. White, 1 Binney, 247, a pro- 
mise ma‘le to a trespasser, to induce him to move off of 
the unpurchased Indian lands, by secretary Peters, was 
considered as entitling the trespasser to a preference 
afier the purchase. 

Whatever uniform plan of settling the country and 
conveying his lands, the first proprietor may have con- 
templated, or devised, it must very early have been 
found impracticable on experience. At present no 


regular system can be triced upon the public records. 


The terms of sale were changed from time to time; and 
as the affairs of the Land Office were not familiar to the 


mass of the people, it is not to be wondered at, that | 


the assembly, even in the year 1755, in an address to 
governor Morris, declsre, ‘‘that the state and manage- 
ment of the Lani Office is pretty much of a mystery.” 
Votes of assembly, vol. 4, page 464. 


Of First Purchasers, or Old Rights. 


The original lists of first purchasers are recorded in 
the Land Offices. The privileges to which these were 
entitled, with respect to city lots, and liberty lands, 
and the price paid by them, and the quit rents to which 


they were subject, have been already stated. To these | 


first purchasers, the conditions and concessions made 
in England, chiefly related. Wherever they desired 
to sit together, and their quantity amounted to five or 
ten thousand acres, they were to have their lot or town- 


ship cast together, &c., and in every one hundred | 


thousand acres, the governor or proprietor reserved 
ten to himself, by lot, which shall lie but in one place. 
It has been already shown, that this related merely to 
the original purchasers. 

Many of these original rights were long out standing, 
and several not surveyed until after the revolution, and 
probably, some few have been entirely abandoned. 
The subject is at this day intricate from a variety of 
causes. Many of the purchases appear to have been 
made upon speculation by persons who never came 
into the province; and transfers were made of parts or 
parcels of large warrants to different individuals. For 
these parcels separate warrants were again issued to 
survey the subdivisions to the under purchasers By 
such means, it has not unfrequently happened that a 
considerable surplus has been surveyed beyond the 
amount of the original purchase. By the accumulation 
of old rights, by purchase, in one person, it has also 
happened, that entire squares of city lots, as appurte- 
nant, in early times have been granted to individuals, 
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with Jarge appropriations of liberty lands,and it became 
| almost a science to trace out original titles. From such 
| cause is to be attribut: d the singular appearance of the 


| 


original minutes of property. which exhibit a record of 
| transfers and mesne conveyances in abstract, and pedi- 
grees, and even of intermarriages. It is not improba- 
| ble, however, that in some cases, these may be valuable 
documents at this day. 

In the minutes of the Board of Property,August 15th, 
1765, there is a special order respecting old rights. 
| The preamble suggests that great quantities of lands on 
such rights had been again applied for, and twice grant- 
jed, and, ‘*The deputy surveyors are directed to send 
| in to the surveyor general’s office, all the surveys on 
old rights which they can discover not to have been yet 
| returned—Anid all future surveys thereon to be return- 

ed in two months after made.” 

By the seventh section of what has been termed the 
divesting act, ante. vol. 1, page 481. all rights, titles, 
estates, claims, and demands which were granted by, 

| or derived from the proprietaries, their officers, or oth- 
ers, duly commissioned, authorized, and appointed, or 
otherwise, or to which any person or persons. other 
than the said proprietaries, were, or are entitled, eithe r 
in law or equity, by virtue of any deed, patent, warrant 
or survey; or by virtue ofany location filed in the Land 
Office at any time or times before the 4th day of July, 
1776, were ratified, confirmed, and established forever, 
&e. 
By the 5th section of the act in the text, persons 
possessed of old rights, &c. were confined in locating 
| the same to the lands already purchased of the Indians, 


Of Quit Rents, 


All quit rents were abolished by the ninth section of 
the divesting act before mentioned. Any observation 
| respecting them, therefore, can have no further inte- 
rest than as they may be considered as a part of the 
history of the titles to lands as they stood under the 
proprictary government. 

It does not appear that any certain standard or rule 
| was established with respect to quit rents at the first 
settlement of the province, except with the first pur- 
chasers, which was one shilling sterling for one hundred 
ceeds nteiiie votes of assembly, vol. 1, part 2, page 41. 
| ands which were allotted to servants, who came 

over with the first settlers, and faithfully served out 
| their time, were not liable to purchase money; the quit 
| rent was therefore greater. ‘Nhe seventh article of the 
conditions and concessions runs thus, **That for every 
| fifty acres that shall be allotted to a servant, at the end 
of his service, his quit rent shall be two shillings per 
‘annum; and the master, or owner of the servant, when 
‘he shall take up the other fifty acres, his quit rent shall 
be four shillings by the year; or if the master of the 
servant, (by reason in the indentures he is so obliged to 
do, ) allot out to the servant fifty acres in his own divi- 
sion, the said master shall have on demand allotted to 
him from the governor, the one hundred acres, at the 
chief rent of six shillings per annum,” 

When warrants were issued upon what were called 
the new terms, it appears by the minutes of the com- 
missioners of property, the price was five pounds for 
one hundred acres, and the quit rent sometimes a bu- 
shel of wheat, sometimes one shilling sterling. This 
latter was called the common rent. The new rent, and 
the most usual, was one penny sterling per acre. What- 
ever reservation was made, was stated in the warrant, 
as part of the contract. 

In the commission of October 28th, 1701, to Edward 
Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, and James 
Logan, as commissioners of property; authority is given 
to them to grant lands for such sums and quit rents, &c. 
as to them or any of them, should seem reasonable. 

The same authority is given by the new commission 
of November 9th, 1710. 

The assembly, in their address to the proprietor, 
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when he was about to sail for England, September 20th, | 
1701,requested of him,‘ That the inhabitants or possess- | 
ors of land may have liberty to purchase off their quit | 
rents, as formerly promised. Votes of Assembly, vol. | 
1, part 1, p. 146. | 

In his answer, he tells them, ‘‘If it should be my lot | 
to lose a public support, | must depend upon my rents | 
for a supply; and therefore must not easily part with | 


offer, that was not accepted, Ibid. 149. 

Some controversy, indeed, there was about this pub- 
lic support; and the assembly alleged that quit rents | 
were originally agreed to be paid to the proprietor, on 
account of the extraordinary charge he would be at in 
the administration of the government. That he had 
sold lands to a great value, and reserved rents sufficient, 
in a moderate way, to maintain him or his lieutenant, 
answerable to their station. What if we add, say they, | 
that we desire the proprietary would be content to live | 
upon his rents, &c. Considerable altercation, and no 
little warmth took place upon this subject between go- | 
vernor Evans and the assembly. The dispute, however, 
died away. ‘The assembly continued to provide for the | 
governors down to the revolution. See votes of as-| 
sembly, vol. 1, part 2, p. 41, 45, 155; vol, 2, p. 10, 12, 


them; and many years are elapsed since I made that | 
| 
} 


Of the siz per cent, allowance 


The allowance was originally ten per cent. In the 
address of September 2Uth, 1701, before mentioned, 
the assembly request, “That the ten acres in the hun- 
dred, may be allowed according to the proprietaries’ 
engagements.” I am very willing, answered the pro 
prictor, to allow the ten acres per cént. for the ends 
proposed by law, and not otherwise. , 

The law referred to, was the law of property, made 
shortly before at New Castle, with which the people 
were dissatisfied, and some misunderstanding had taken 
place respecting it. ‘The assembly, therefore, on the | 
9th of October fullowing, (1701,) again request ‘*That 
the misunderstanding about the ten acres per cent. be 
rectified; and the allowance for roads and highways be | 
allowed to all lands whatever, whether already taken 
up, or to be taken up hereafter.” On the 23d of Oc- | 
tober, they sent a member to the governor, with the 
request, varied in this manner. ‘* The assembly de- | 
sires that the proprietary will be pleased to allow ten | 
acres percent, for roads, uneven grounds, &c. unto 
all persons, purchasers and renters, either taken up, or | 
to take up: and for such as shall hereafter rent, five | 
per cent. at least.” The proprietor sent them the fol- | 
lowing message on the 25th —‘‘Friends, complaint ha- 
ving been made, that some persons had not the benefit | 
of the law of New Castle, with respect to the allowances | 
of ten per cent. I consented to allow the said ten acres | 
per cent. according to the said law; but never intended 
to make myself debtor for those deficiencies which 
were not to be had; and understanding you look upon 
that law unequal,as giving to some ten per cent. where 
there is overplus, and but two per cent. upon sur- | 
veyed land, where no more is to be found; Iam there 
fore willing to allow or make good six per cent. to all | 
persons, as well to those that want, as to those who do | 
not want the same upon a re-survey.” This did not | 
meet the sentiments of the assembly ; andthe amendment | 
proposed by them to the bill of property was, ‘* That! 
whereas ten per cent. is allowed by the law made at 
New Castle, for roads, barren lands, uneven grounds, 
and differences of surveys unto all such persons who | 
have overplus in their tracts; the same ten per cent. | 
may be allowed unto all persons whatsoever, who have | 
taken up lands by right of purchase, or on rent, or) 
that shall hereafter take up by virtue of former grants; 
and that all persons hereafter purchasing may have five | 
per cent.” 

By the act of 1719, chap. 183, it was provided, | 
** That for all lands hereafter to be taken up, or survey: | 


| ject of it ceased, 


submitted. 


| Penn were by a kind of rent service. 


ed in this province, the surveyor, that lays out the 
same, sha!l allow for roids and barrens, after the rate of 
six acres fur every hundred acres to the owner of such 
lands, for which said allowance of six per cent. no rent 


_ shall be pa‘d to the proprie ary, his heirs and assigns!’” 


This act was repealed by the queen in council, Feb- 


| ruary 20th, 1713; but the custom was established, and 
| continued from that time to this day. 


See votes of assembly, vol. 1, part 1, p. 145, 148, 


| 153, 161, 163, 164, and appendix 14. 


Of Townships. 


It appears to have been part of the plan of William 
Penn to have laid out the province into townships, of 
5000, or of 10,000 acres, and to bave surveys made 
within the respective boundaries of such townships; 
and that purchasers of large tracts might lie together; 
he accordingly introduced this clause into his warrants, 
** According to the method of townships appointed by 
me.”’ This plan could not be long pursued. The clause 
in the warrants, however, continued long after the ob- 
It was omitted in the warrants for 
the lands in the purchase of 1784, but was not discon- 
tinued in the preceding purchases, until it was struck 
out by the present Land Officers, as having no present 
meaning, or utility. 


Of Head Lands. 


A township was appropriated under this name, and in 
which, as appears from the minute books, all the ser- 
vants’ lands were to be surveyed,so many acres per head, 
according to the conditions and concessions. This could 
be claimed only by sueh servants who came in with the 


, first purchasers, 


Of Manors. 


Manor courts were never established in the province. 
The great troubles cf William Penn, in all probability, 
prevented his attention to this subject, which would 


| perhaps have fuiled in the experiment, and might have 


been obnoxious to the people, and have introduced a 
state of vassallage, to which they could not long have 
That he kept it in view, appears from the 
following entry, in minute book, C, p. 6. ‘** The pro- 


| prietor gave to Martin Zeal, a paper wrote allin his 


own hand, and signed by himin the following words, 
(1 am willing to let Elizabeth’s husband have 5v acres in 


) my manor of Pennsbury, on the other side of the run, 


to the Shoemaker’s, lying upon the said creek,and near 
running back to William Biles’ line, st three pence 
sterling per acre, to begin to be pad the third year,and 


| so forever after,holding of the said manor, and under the 


regulations of the court thereof, when erected.” War- 
rant ordered by the commissivners accordingly, (1701 ) 
Technically speaking, therefore, there were no ma- 


| nors in Pennsylvania, although the preprietary tenths, 


and other large surveys for them, were se called. the 
tenure by which the charter was hekd, was that species 


of feudal tenures called Socage, by fealty only, in lieu 


of all other services; and the tenures under William 
‘The patents 
were in free common socage, in lieu of all other ser- 
vices. By the abolition of quit-rents, all estates derived 
immediately from the commonwealth, are uncondition- 
al fees simple, with a reservation only of fifth pact of 
gold and silver ores, at the pit’s mouth. Happily for 
Pennsylvania, this reservation has been merely nominal, 
and the surest mines of wealth, are the virtue, industiy 
and simplicity of the people. Every grant of land, 
however, under the proprietary government, was no- 
minally declared in the patent to be held as of some 
certain Manor. 

In the eighth section of the divesting act, vol. 1, p. 
481, in the reservation of the private estates of the 
proprietaries the manors are thus mentioned; ‘* Like- 
wise all the lands called and known by the name of the 
proprietary tenths or manors.” It has already been 
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shewn, in Carson v, Blazer, before cited, that the terms | months after the publication hereof, provided always, 
of the conditions and concessions, confining the tenths | the usual time allowed for plantations, be already ex- 
of the prouprietaries to one place, and to be taken by | pired; and that this extends not to those persons that 
lot, related only to the grants to the first purchasers. | have forfeited their lands in the annexed counties, (the 
But the proprietor had the right to withdraw any land, | three lower counties,) to whom | allowed a year and a 
not previously sppropriated to individuals from the | half time, after my arrival, to settle at the old rent, and 
general mass of property, and to appropriate it to his! have nevertheless neglected to do the same; and that the 

































































































































own use. Such was the judicial construction, upon the | said commissioners are further desired and required to 
Springetsbury manor case: See Penn v. Kline, 4 Dal- | take the greatest care, that justice and impartality be 
las, 407. | observed towards all in the disposal of land, as well in 


William Penn issued his warrant,dated Ist of Septem- | 
ber, 1700, tou Edward Pennington, then Surveyor 
General, to survey for the proprietor 500 acres of eve- | 
ry township of 5000 acres; and generally, the proprie- | 
tury tenth of all lands laid out, and to be laid out; and 
similar warrants were issued by the successive proprie- 
taries, to every succeeding Survevor General. War- | 
rants were likewise issued for the appropriation of the | 
islands in the different purchases. | 

All these special appropriations to proprietary use, | 
are entered together, since the revolution, and are pre- | 
served in the Surveyor General’s office. 


Regulations of Settlement. | 
By the fourth section of the concessions and condi- | 


tions, any number of purchasers, whose number of | 
acres amounted to five or ten thousand, desired to sit | 
together in alot, or township, their township was to be 

cast together, in such places as had convenient harbors, | 
or navigable rivers attending them, if such could wef 
found; and in case any one or more purchasers did not 

plant according to agreement in this concession, to the 

prejudice of others of the same township, upon com- 

plaint made to the governor, or his deputy, he might 

award (if he saw cause) that the complaining purchas- 

er might, on paying the surveying, purchase money, 

and interest, be entitled to, and invested in the linds so 

not seated. And by the preceding article, purchasers 

from one to ten thousand acres, or more, were not to 

have above one thousand acres together, unless in eve- | 
ry three years they planted a family upon every thou- 

sand acres: and by the tenth section, every man was 

bound to plant his lot within three years after it was set 

out and surveyed, otherwise it was to be lawful for new 

comers to be settled thereon, paying the survey money, 

and the first purchasers were to go higher up for their 

shares. 

These regulations were certainly neglected, and the 
proprietor endeavoured to enforce it by proclamation, 
which still exists on the journals of the commissioners 
of property, 1687, letter F, in these words, 


Proclamation concerning seating of land by William 
Penn, proprietor and governor. , 


“ Since there was no other thing [ had in my eye in 
the settlement of this province, next to the advance- 
ment of virtue, than the comfortable situation of the in- 
habitants therein; and for that end, with the advice and 
consent of the most eminent of the first purchasers, or- | 
dained that every township consisting of five thousand | 
acres, should have ten families at the least, to the end 
that the province might not lie like a wilderness, as 
some others yet do, by vast vacant tracts of land, but | 
be regularly improved, for the benefit of society, in | 
help, trade, education, government, also roads, travel, | 
entertainment, &c. and finding that this single constitu- | 


ed, by a new patent. 


reference to quality as quantily,that what is right in the 
sight of God and good men, may always be preferred, 


for itis the best and lastingest bottom to act and build 


upon,” 

Given at Worminghurst place, in old England, the 
24th of the 11th month, 1686. 

This proclamation was published in the province the 
26th of the Sth month, 1687. 

These proceedings, however, appear to have had no 
operation, nor does any record appear of any forfeiture, 
or re-grant of any of the lands surveyed on the original 
rights. ‘The province continued to increase and pros- 
per, and applications for new lands were almost daily 
made; the method of townships was very soon lost sight 
of, and surveys promiscuously made according to the 
wishes of the purchasers. The warrants in 1701, ex- 
press ‘* ‘That the land shall be seated within two years 
after the survey.” Vacating warrants will be hereafter 
considered. 


Of surveys, and surplus lands. 


This subject engaged much of the attention of the 
first proprietor; he was desirous to be just, but he was 
tenacious of his rights. There was at the date of his 
charter, a very considerable settlement on the banks of 
the Delaware, and the titles were generally derived 
from the governors of New York, under the crown, 
The inhabitants were quieted in these titles; and in- 
stances occur of grants from Sir Edmund Andross, which 
had not been surveyed, being ratified, surveyed and 
patented by order of the commissioners of property. 
But it was supposed that these old rights included a 
large quantity of land more than was expressed in the 
patent, or the possessor had any right to by the original 
warrants, or orders for the surveying or laying out the 
same. Large quantities of surplus lands were also sup- 


_ posed to have been included within the patents issued 


from his own office. A method was therefore adopted 
of issuing warrants of the re-survey, and after cutting 
off the overplus, confirming the quantity first purchas- 
The practice, however, eventu- 


ally failed. It may have been possible that in some ca- 


ses too much land was fraudulently included; but in 


most instances it may have happened through mistake, 
or want of skillin the surveyors. Experience has pro- 


_ved that surveys made in early days, especially in a new 


country, have most generally overrun the measure, up- 


ona re-survey. The system must therefore have be- 


come impracticable,and was discontinued after the year 
1713. ‘The proceedings are however here given, as 
part of the ancient land history of the country. 

The following instructions were given by William 
Penn, on the first of the 2d month, called February, 
1686, to his commissioners. 

‘**That no warrant of re-survey be granted by you for 
land within five miles of the river Delaware,or any navi- 


tion is that which eminently prefers the province in the | gable river ” 


esteem and thoughts of persons of great judgment, 
ability and quality, to embark with us, and second our 
beginning,I do hereby desire,and strictly order my trus- 
ty and loving friends and commissioners, William Mark- 
ham, Thomas Ellis and John Goodson, or any two of 
them, that they inspect what tracts of land taken up, 
lie vacant, and unseated, and are most likely to give 
eause of exception and discouragement to those that are 
able and ready to seat the same, and that they dispose 
of, if not seated by the present pretenders within six 


‘**That all overplus lands, upon re-surveys, granted 
by the former commissioners, not already granted, or 
not patented, be reserved to my use and disposal.” 

**No lands to be laid out next or adjoining to that in- 
habited, and that in every township one share be re- 
served for the proprietary, with all the Indian fields that 
are in the said township.” 

**No land containing mines, to be granted without 
William Penn’s express warrant. Book F. 

In the commission of October 28th, 1701, when the 
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SES was about | to sail for England, (book G,) | naming, or not true naming counties, or places where 
among other things, he authorizes the commissioners of _the lands were situated, &e. But nothing therein con- 
property, *‘ To grant lands for such sums, and quit- | tained, obliged the proprietary to make good any pa- 
rents, &c. as to them, or any three of them should seem | tent annihilated, or made void by due course of law; or 
just and reasonable; also, to sell intervening,concealed, | to make good to any purchaser of a right, or rights to 
or vacant lands; to dispose of surplus lands; and to m: ake ' unloc: ited lands, w ho inadvertently, or by misinforma- 
satisfaction out of my other lands and estate, (my ap- | tion, had obtained, or should obtain a patent or confir- 
propriated land excepted, ) in the said! province and | mation of lands which should be discovered to be the 
territories, as the law in that case directs, for all such prior right of another person, further or any more,than 
deficiencies in measure, as upon a due re-survey shall | the same quantity of land in the next advantageous 
be found in any tract or tracts, or parcels of land, to the | place that such purchaser should choose and discover 
respective persons thereby grieved,&c. And while on | to be vacant and free from all other claims. But where 
shipboard, on the first of November, by a second com- | such prior right should appear and take effect against 
mission, he gave them power to erect manors, with ju- | any such person or persons, who had purchased the 
risdiction thereto annexed, as fully as he could do by | same tract, or parcel of land of the proprietary, or his 
the charter. This latter power, however, they declined | commissioners, or agents, by a certain name, or by any 
exercising,on the application for'such a manor in Buck’s agreed location in that particular place, or the warrant 
county by Mr. Growdon. | expressing the same accordingly, thea, and in such 

The law alluded to, was the law of property, passed | case, the proprietary, his heirs and executors, should 
at New Castle, in 1700, and confirmed in 1701; which } refund and make good such second purchaser the full 
enacted (among other things,) ‘*That any person’s|sum or value, which he the said proprietary, or his 
lands in this province should be re-surveyed; and if up- agents, did receive for the same, together with lawful 

| 


on such re-survey (after allowance of four acres in the | interest, from the time such payment was made; and in 
hundred, over or under, for difference of surveys, and | both the above mentioned cases, if the latter purchaser, 
six-per cent. for roads, ) an overplus shall be found, the | his heirs or assigns, shall have made any improvements 
possessor thereof should have the refusal of it from the | on the said land, such improvements were to be valued 
proprietary, at reasonable rates; and in case of disagree- | by persons indifferently chosen, and paid for by the first 
ment about: such rates, the proprietary was to choose | purchaser. 

two men, and the possessor two more, who should And as several persons had obtained grants or patents 
either fix a price on the said overplus land, or appoint | before the date of the charter, for more lands than they 
where it should be taken off for the proprietary in one | had any right to by their original warrants, or orders 
entire piece at an outside (saving to the purchaser or | for the surveying, or laying out of the same, they were 
renter, his improvements and best conveniences, ) any | not to be confirmed, but as to the residue or overplus 
three of whom agreeing, should be conclusive; and the | of said lands, were declared to be null and void, and of 
charges of re-surveying should be borne by the pur-| none effect; and new patents were to issue for the 
chaser, or renter of the main tract, if he bought the | quantity they were entitled to 

overplus, or if not, then by the proprietary; and that The act then proceeded with respect to the re-sur- 
deficiencies should be made good by the proprietary, | veys which had been made under the act of 1700, and 
according as he received for overplus land as afore- | the overplus was to be offered to the possessors at rea- 
said.” sonable rates, to be fixed, in case of disagreement, by 

Under this act many re-surveys were made, and | referees, who were to fix the price, or appoint where 
over-measure found; but the act expired before the | it should be taken off for the proprietary, in one entire 
same could be cut off, or the rates settled; and the pro- | and convenient piece, at an end or outside, saving, 
prietary was not satisfied for his over-measure; in con- | to the possessor his improvements and_ best conve- 
sequence of which the act of 1712, entitled ‘* An act | niences, and the residue was to be confirmed to the 
confirming patents and. grants,” (chap. 183, and Ca- | owner by a new patent, and the overplus be disposed 
rey’s and Bioren’s appendix, ) was passed. of by the proprietor. 

This act confirmed all lands which any person or per- If upon any such re-surveys any tract had been found 
sons held and enjoyed, or ought to have, hold, and en- | deficient in the number of acres for which it was at first 
joy within the province, as well by or under any old | granted, all such defies icncies were to be made good by 
grant or estate from the proprietor, or his commission- | the proprietary,after the same rate he received for over- 
ers of property and agents, pursuant to such person’s | plus lands in that neighborhood. 
right, &c. as also by, or under, any old grant, patent or This act was re peale “in cot ancil, 20th of February, 
warrant obtained from governors or lawful commission- | 1715. Votes of assembly, vol. 2, p. 150. 
ers under the crown of England, before the charter to The resuming surplus ‘lands, and allowing for defi- 
the proprietary, or by any other legal, or equitable | ciencies, appear by this act to have been mutual stipu- 
grant, right, title, entry, possession, or estate whatso- lations between the proprietary, and the people. We 
ever; but it was not to be construed or adjudged to find nothing more, however, upon record, respecting 
confirm any lands taken up by virtue of the said old re-surveys, after this period. With respect to the al- 
grants, which were not duly seated or MAT AX -d by the lowance for deficiencies,the instances in the proprietary 
grantees, or their assigns before the year 1682, nor for times are numerous; and it appears to have been a prin- 
any more, or greater quantity, than should appear by | ciple, to allow a credit for over-payments, upon the 
any’grant from the proprietary, or from his predeces- most equ'table of all rules, that no man should be com- 
sors, the former governors aforesaid, to he the grantee’s pelled to pay for that which he could not obtain, or 
just due (over and above the six acres by the ‘said pro- where the consideration had failed. With respect to 
preter allowed to be added to every hundred acres of laying warrants, or locations on other advantageous 

lands for roads and barrens, and the four acres, over or places, not at first contemplated, or what is called shift- 
under, to be accounted for difference of surveys;) nor ed warrants; that subject will be considered in its pro- 
to create a right to the possessor or claimer of lands, per place, in the note. 

that were not taken up, or surveyed by virtue of a (To be continued. ) 

warrant,or order,from persons empowered to grant the = 
same, and by a surveyor appointed for that purpose... | sided sia = ae im 

The Roll’s office was Stele’ to be an ollos of re- me yore iets wg: oma has cane gprs 
cord; and all patents to be matters of record, and to’) Ata meeting of the Stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
have no need of delivery before witnesses, livery and | Library of Foreign Literature and Science, held at the 
seizin, or acknowledgments, as deeds of other persons. | Library, under the Atheneum, on Monday, 11th No- 
No patents to be prejudiced by mis-recitals, or fur mis- | vember, 1833, 

Vox. XI. 44 
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(NovemBsr 


P. S. Duponceau, Esq. was called to the Chair, and! charge of his duty without an acquaintance with that 
Frederick Fraley appointed Secretary. ‘one ofthe European languages which embodies so much 
The Annual Report of the Directors was read and! profound theological learning. In proportion too to 
ordered to be printed. The Stockholders then pro- | the extent of commercial enterprise and to the intima- 
ceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, | cy of national relations, does this general necessity in- 
which resulted as follows. crease. In our own country to which, whether as a 
berg of refuge ora land of promise, ready access is gi- 

ven to strangers of every clime and of every tongue, 

}and ameng our own countrymen, whom the restless 
| spirit of adventure is hourly leading within the circle 
on every idiom that the tongue of man uses, this de- 
' partment of useful knowledge ought to have, and has 
innumerable votaries. It was upon the conviction that 
|such a disposition existed, and upon the admitted ab- 
|sence of the necessary facilities to improve it, that the 
| individuals with whom the design of a Foreign Library 
originated, mainly rested their hopes ofsuccess. It has 
| been too with a steady view to this object that the Di- 
rectors have endeavored to expend the funds entrusted 
to them, and in resigning the charge of a Library to 
their successors they can with confidence invite an 
inspection of all who are interested in the sub- 
ane | ject to the results of their labours. Taking into view 

ANNUAL REPORT, the necessarily limited number of their purchases, and 

The Directors of the Foreign Library, in presenting | the mistakes incident to untried agencies abroad, they 
their Annual Report, have great pleasure in assuring /have no hesitation in saying thatin the department of 
the Stockholders that there is every reason to believe | German, Spanish, Italian anda portion of the French 
that the public favour which was extended to their | books, there is not a better selection in this or any oth- 
infant institution, has not been withdrawn, and that, af-|er neighboring city. As to what amount of credit is 
ter struggling with difficulties of a most peculiar kind, | due to those who have thus far promoted this plan, the 
the prospects which seemed to justify the most san-| Directors do not feelat liberty to speak. Looking to 
guine hopes of success at the time the Association was | results, and to the fact that not only has this institution 
formed,are still fair and open. What those difficulties | been enabled to place on its shelves a very respectable 
were, and how they have operated, it is scarcely ne-| library, amounting to between two and three thousand 
cessary at this time to say. It is sufficient for the Di-| volumes, but that others, influenced by example, or 


President—John Sergeant, L. L. D. 
Vice Presidents. 
P. 8. Duponceau, L.L. D., Charles J. Ingersoll. 
Directors. 
Alexander D. Bache, 
Wm. H. Keating, 
Chas. R. Demme, D. D. 
William B. Reed, 
}). F. Condie, M. D. John Bell, M. D. 
Frederick Fraley, A. J. Pleasonton. 
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F. Faacty, Secretary, 
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Rk. La Roche, M. D. 
Peter M’Call, 

Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 


rectors to assure the Stockholders that, although at the| stimulated by an awakened sense of what is due to 
time productive of serious embarrassment, there is | the wants of the reading community, have been led to 
great reason to believe, that in public estimation they | make extensive and valuable purchases in the depart- 


were much exaggerated. They are now happily re-| ment of foreign literature, they cannot withhold the ex- 
moved. The Wirectors believe that with a moderate | pression of gratitude for the public spirit in which this 
portion of patronage, or even with faithful co-operation project had its origin, and by which alone, under se- 
on the part of the Stockholders, there can be no doubt | vere discouragements, it has been sustained, 

that this Institution will continue to be a benefit and In referring to the fair prospects of the Institution, 
ornament to the community in-which it is fixed. Had | the Directors are far from wishing to be understood as 
a different result ensued, and had this library, in con-| representing it in such a condition as to render public 
sequence either of indifference or of hostile influence, | support and patronage unnecessary. ‘They appeal to 
been allowed to fall into decay, a problem of no very | the public for assistance, with the conviction that it is 
gratifying solution would have been presented, and it | deserved for what has been done,and required for what 
might have been asked, why ata time when the study is to be done hereafter. It is desirable that the library 
of the modern languages was so generally pursued, the | should be rapidly increased, and that the demand for 
only institution in this city, (we may perhaps say in this ‘contemporary works, more especially in the French 


country,) which afforded peculiar and exclusive facili- ‘To enable 
'the Company to do this, they must rely on the contin- 
ued patronage of their fellow citizens. They have no 
\reason to suppose it will be withheld. 

The Board have great pleasure in announcing that 
|Mr. Duponceau, the senior Vice President of the So- 
ciety, in accordance to their renewed solicitation, has 
‘consented to pronounce a public discourse before them 
some time in the early part of January next. By a 
vote of the Board, the library has been removed to one 
of the large rooms in the basement of the Athenzum 
buildings, where, on Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week, from two P. M., till sunset, 4 Librarian will at- 
tend for the distribution of books. Catalogues will soon 
be ready. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN SERGEANT, President. 
F. Fuatrey, Secretary. 


ties to such students should be allowed to expjre, for 
want of the moderate sustenance that it required. The 
Directors have no wish at this time to say any thing in 
relation to the merits of this Institution in affording facili- 
ties of this kind, or to attemptin any way to impress the 
public mind with a sense of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from such studies. It would, they are aware, be 
wholly unnecessary. A single remark they will offer, 
only however, with a view to illustrate the design of 
the founders of this Library Company, and the mode of 
administration which the successive Boards of Direc- 
tors have adopted. The acquisition of Foreign Lan- 
guages ought not to be regarded asa matter of mere 
literary accomplishment. In our country especially, 


where industry has other aims than pure scholarship, | 


this kind of knowledge is made subservient to 
more practical purposes, and few study a foreign lan- 
guage in order to enjoy its literature in comparison with 
the numbers who in one way or another, are endeavor 


ing to acquire it, so as to advance them in the varied | 
pursuits of active life. The man of science, the lawyer, | 


the physician and the merchant, find their professional 
education complete without it, and it may be safely 
said that no teacher of religious truth can be considered 
as qualified, in point of literary acquisition, for the dis- 


and German languages, should be satisfied. 


FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The following extracts are prepared for the Harris- 
burgh Chronicle, from the report of the Auditor Gene- 
ral, for 1833. The first statement shows the receipts— 
the second the expenditures, and the third the amount 
/of tolls taken on each division of canal, all the state- 
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ments being from the first of November, 1832, to the | John Mathews, Johnstown, Western Divi- 











| sion, 875 CO 
RECEIPTS—No. 1. on Johnson, ee tae - 
rAQ 2 | David Brinneman, Leechburgh, ,355 8 
p op apace emg fees, re Ye | William B. Foster, Alleghenytown, 4,993 20 
‘A saatiitn dation 4 79 038 08 | John Fowler, Pittsburg Aqueduct, 736 71 
eeintestii-an bank eteck 143.230 9g | Samuel Foreman, Kiskiminitas Aqueduct, 250 83 
‘ J ‘ . T ‘ 
Dividends on bridge, navigation and turn- ; oa N. Doane, late, Northumberland and 
ike stock 98.535 9 Susquehanna Division, 5,440 16 
PR oes Se ea err 91. John W. Miles, do. do. 2,117 89 
Tax on offices ; 14.399 51 | Do. Towing Path Bridge, 112 83 
Tax on writs & 94771 00 | Samuel Headly, Berwick, 3,416 $2 
Fees ieamauny of State's office Fe 798 33 Caleb Dusenbery, Easton, Delaware Di- 

’ = rich 9 ? 
cae Ow in foreig | handi oe a Charles B. Knowles, New Hope, “TV 6rs 03 
ee. T3130 William T. Rogers, Bristol, 6,915 65 
Collateral juheritance 160 626 26 | William F, Swift, late do. 4,503 00 
Pamphlet laws _— 96 26 | Enoch Davis, Columbia and Philadelphia 

, = } a 290909 

Militia and exempt fines, 1,693 00 | ae i le ae My 
Tin and clock pedlers’ licences, 2,461 93 | , : ’ 
Hawkers’ and pedlers’ licences, 3,025 45 | 

Increase of county rates and levies, 185,177 32 PSH “ 
Lc eer em property, eae o | It will be seen from the above, that the amount of 
Sie it h 151.419 69 | tolls realized, within the fiscal year is $151,419.69.— 
oc enn 9 539.987 00 | Last year the sum taken, in the samme period, was 
Secacienes EN 335 651 79 | $50,909 57—and from that time until the Ist of Janua- 

> oe 


Premiums on bank charters, 
Old debts and miscellaneous, 


102,297 90 


5,119 














| ry. about 5,000 dollars additional was collected, making 
74 in all upwards of 55,000 dollars.—The present year up 
| to this date, shows nearly 165,000 dollars: accounted tor 


4.047.050 62 | at the Treasury, and a further sum of 30,000 will be 
, ’ 


. a | realized before the first of January, making in all, 195,- 
Balance in Treasury, Nov. 1. 1832, 117,167 16 | 000 dollars, more than three times the saat collect- 
ed in 1832, 
$4,164,317 78 The above facts and figures are conclusive evidence 
. | tothe friends of Internal improvement in this quarter, 
EXPENDITURES—No. 2. | that the present system is one of sound policy, and will 
Internal Improvements, $2,588,879 13 | yieldin a few years, a sufficiency of revenue to pay the 
Expenses of Government, 212,940 95 | interest upon the money borrowed to complete it. The 
Militia Expenses, 20,776 99 | tolls for the next year, may safely be set down at from 
arene and Gratuities, "eaee _ 450 to 550,000 dollars. —Chronicle, 
ducation, 395 e aiilesiiisihiioas 
House of Refuge, 5,000 00 | site % : 
Interest on os 94,317 47 | ANNUAL REPORT 
Pennsylvania Claimants, 351 00 | Of the President and Managers of the Union Canal Com- 
State Maps, 187 30} pany, November 19, 1833. 
{Internal Improvement Fund, 755,444 01 | s -e < ; 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 44,312 50| oes sae pa ceeney by the rete ee 
Penitentiary near Pittsburg, 23,047 75 | Submitting the annual statement of the affuirs of the 
Conveying Convicts 1.350 22 | Union Canal Company to the examination of the stock. 
Conveying Fugitives 581 50 | holders, having arrived, the President and Managers 
Tiefence of the State, 160 00 | !ave much satisfaction in laying before those interested 
Slees Ceonis e 12.187 97 | Such information respecting the state of the works, and 
; < | the improved prospects of the Company, as will go far 
23,796,794 48 | to verify the predictions continually made, and now 
Balance in the Treasury, Nov. 1, 1833, » 367,423 30 | about to be realized, concerning the efficiency and uti- 








| lity of this great and expensive undertaking. 


$4,164,217 78 | mR, Union Canal opened for navigable purposes on 





CANAL TOLLS—No. 3. 


Abraham Hendel, Collector at Ports- 
mouth, Eastern Division, 

Thomas C. Reed. Harrisburg, 

John Nevin, Middictown, 

George P. Nevin, Swatara Aqueduct, 

Robert Scott, Jr., Duncan’s Island, Sus- 
quehanna Division, 

Jacob Fritz, Juniata Aqueduct, Juniata 
Division, 

Levi Reynolds, Lewistown, 

Robert Robinson, Shaver’s Ford Aque- 
duet, 

Thomas Airs, Aqueduct at Jack’s Nar- 
rows, 

William Williams, Huntingdon, 

John Walker, Hollidaysburg, 


114 
3,564 


a: ‘det 
32 


e 20th day of March last, since which time loaded 
boats have been passing and re passing without inter- 
| ruption, with the exception of afew days, owing to the 
| necessary repairs of lock No. 43 east, which had prov- 
ed defective in its construction.. Notwithstanding the 
increased and growing trade upon this canal, it is with 
much pleasure the Board can state, that at no time of 
this season, has there been any deficiency of water for 
the passing of the trade; and as measures are. now in 
| progress for perm:nently improving the works, by 
means of a new cylindrical feeders, not liable to prema- 
ture decay, or leakage, and having within reach an ad- 
ditional supply of water from the Quitapahilla source, 
(heretofore untouched, ) they are-firmly of opinion tha 
no further apprehension need be entertained as regards 
a full and constant supply of water, sufficient to accom- 
modate whatever number of boats may present them- 
selves. 
The tolls received from the 1st of November, 1832, 


90 
G9 


76 
06 


41 
84 


00 


62 
U8 | 


3,847 10 


‘to the Ist of November, 1833, amount to $103,462 45, 
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showing an increase over last year’s rece ints of 75 per 
cent., the tolls of that year amounting to $59,061 06— 
thus establishing the fact that the anticipations of the 
Company have not been based upon idle or illusory 

speculations, but founded upon sound and correct cal- 

culation. Itis asubjec t of pleasing reflection, not only 
to the friends of the Union Can: l, but to all who feel 
an interest in the welfare of our State, and of internal 
improvements, to find that whatever discouragement 
may cloud the incipient prospects of these great and 
. expensive works, all difficulties may be surmounted by 
perseverance and good management, and the result 
prove beneficial and profitable to those who have in- 
vested their funds in the undertaking. A large and 
progressively increasing trade may be ¢ safely calculeted 
on from year to year, through this Canal, aided as it will 
be by the completion of the State canals, and other 

valuable i improvements facilitating and enlarging the 
transportation to and from the most distant quarters of 
the commonwealth. 


the Board of Managers, and which are now being exe- 
cuted, are agreeably to the directions of Canvass White, 
Esq., who has acted as engineer-in-chief, on the line of 
the Union Canal. 

They consist principally of a new cylindrical feeder, 
to convey the water of Swatara, lifted by hydraulic ma- 
chinery, tothe summit level. This circular feeder, or 
aqueduct, willbe 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, made of 
the best white pine plank, three inches thick, jointed, 
and firmly bound together by iron bands, and will ex- 


tance of nearly four miles. It is intended as 
tute for the present open trough feeder, which has be- 
come decayed and leaky. 
when executed, will be a great saving of water, 
being liable to leakage, and constructed so as to pre- 


with a roof, and defending it from the moisture of the 
earth beneath. 

In addition to the supply of water obtained for the 
summit by this feeder, another ample resource is at 
hand. One of the steam engines has been transferred 


from the water works on Swatara to McLaughlin’s | 


pond near Lebanon, for the purpose of throwing into 
the summit level an extra supply of water, when any 
apprehension of scarcity is entertained. This pond 
forms the principal head of the Quittapahilla, the wa- 
ters of which as yet have been untouched by the Com- 
pany. From its proximity to the summit (about half a 


case of need, it is confidently believed, that the canal 
will at no time hereafter -be deficient in water. 
cular pains and care will be taken, that this water do 


not escape by means of leakage, as the bottom of the | 


Canal over this treacherous ground will be doubly lined | worded, authorising the issuing of the Certificate of 


with plank, which have been purchased and transport- 
ed tothe points where leaks have heretofore occurred. 
Along the line of Canal a number of new houses, for 
the accommodation of Lock-keepers, has been erected, 
which although adding to the expense, were necessary 
for the prompt passage of boats through the locks, as 
well as to prevent a waste of water which has frequent- 
ly occurred by inattention to the gates. 

The Rail Road mentioned in last year’s report as in 
progress, has this season been completed under the 
particular superinte: ndence of Mr. Benj min Aycrigg, 
the Engineer, employed by the Company. This Rail 
Road is now in operation; it runs from the basins of 
the Canal at Pine Grove to the vicinity of the Coal re- 
gion, above Pine Grove, and forms a junction with the 
Lorberry Rail Road, which extends to the Coal Mines 
From this quarter, a considerable trade may hereafter 
be expected, advantageous to the Canal Company, and 
opening a market for Anthracite Coal, which may be 
readily transported either to Philadelphia or the Sus- | 
quehanna Outlet. These improvements and re pairs | 
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' bearing an interest of 435 per cent., 


It is believed the new plan, | 
not | 


last, ‘*for the entire abolition of Lotteries,” 
vent premature decay, by covering the superstructure | 


, consideration. were authorised by a resolution, 


Parti- | 


| the State Loan, as they could not sell or 
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involved a large expenditure of money. 
however necessary, are of a 
by the estimation of Mr. 
ed at $103,565. 

The Company’s pecuniary situation, agreeably to 
their last Report, was not competent to meet such hea. 
vy expenses, and it was deemed proper to ask legisla- 
tive aid, to enable the Company to surmount these dif- 
foulties, and promote an improvement indispensable to 
the success of the great State Canals. In consequence 
of the application made to the last Legislature by the 
Board of Managers, by direction of the Stockholders, 
an Act was passed entitled, **An Act for the entire abo- 
lition of Lotteries,” which eiactment authorises the 


“They were 
permanent character, and 
Canvass White, were comput- 


, Governor to subscribe on the part of the Commonwealth 


for one thousand shares of the Capital Stock of the Un- 


, ion Canal Company to aidin making the necessary re- 


pairs and improvements to the w orks, and render them 
more perfect and permanently useful. In payment of 


| this subscription, the Governor was authorise d to issue 
The improvements which have been authorised by | 


a Certificate of Loan in favor of the Union Canal Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania for two hundred thousand dollars, 
payable half yearly 
on the first days of February and August, the principal 


| to be redeemable at any time after the 10th of April, 


1863, and making it the duty of the Company to apply 


| the proceeds of any part of said loan which they might 
_ sell exclusively in making and completing the repairs 


and improvements of the works of the Canal. ‘This 
Loan was granted with the express condition, that the 


_Union Canal Company should release the Common- 
tend from the water works to the summit level, a dis- | 


a substi- | 


wealth from all claims under the Lottery grant, and the 
guarantee of interest made by the State to the new 
Stockholders under the Act of the 26th of March, 
1821. 

Upon the passage of the Act of the first of March 
coupled with 
the condition of the State subscription, the Board of 
Managers were of opinion, that it would be decidedly 
the interest of the company to accept the terms of this 
act, as a mark of deference to the State authorities 


'andin conformity with the voice of the moral public, 


which called loudly for the suppression of Lotteries. 
They therefore, at a special meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers, called for the purpose of taking the subject into 
to exe- 
cute, in the name and behalf of the Company, the re- 


| leases required by the provision of the 3d section of 
| the 


any has received the certificate of State Loan for 
mile) and the abundant supply, so easily obtained in | 


law. Thus, by accepting these conditions, the 
$200,000, and relinquished the right of raising money by 
way of Lottery, from and after the 3ist day of Decem- 
ber next, from which period the Lottery privileges will 
cease and determine. 
Owing to the manner in which the law has been 


Stock, the Governor did not think he was empowered 
to issue the same, so as to make it divisable or assigna- 
ble, and the certificate was issued in favor of the Union 
Canal Company in one entire sum of S200,G00, without 
their having the power to divide or ‘transfer the same 
into smaller parts. his defect has prevented the Com- 
pany thus far from availing themselves of the benefit of 
assign the 
same in portions to suit the wants of the Co: npany. 

They have little doubt, however, that upon a represen- 


| tation being made to the Legislature, this oversight will 


be remedied. 

In the mean time, to meet the current expenses of 
the improvements and repairs, the managers were 
obliged to have recourse to the tolls received on the 


{ . ° . . . 
-| canal, which have been applied in discharging the 


debts incurred in the prosecution of the works. These 
tolls will be replaced to their legitimate objects, as 
soon as funds can be raised from the disposition of the 
State T.oan. 

In conclusion, the Board congratulate the Stockhold- 
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ers, and the friends of internal improvement generally, 
upon the fair and pleasing prospect held out by the in- 
creasing usefulness of the Union Canal, by its improv- 


ed condition; by its capacity to pass the largest quanti- | 


ty of tonnage that may present itself; and by its advan- 
tageous route in connexion with the State Canals, af- 
fording facilities for transportation between Philadel- 
phia and the great West, as wellas the northern quar- 
ters of our State, which every year’s experience teaches 
us is, and will be arapidly increasing trade. 


The annexed statements exhibit the Treasurer’s an- | 


nual account of receipts and expenditures, also the 
amount of tolls received, and the quantity of tonnage 
which has passed the Union Canal from the first day 
of November, 1832, to the first day of November, 1853. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of 


the Board of Managers. 
WILLIAM READ, President. 


Statement of the whole amount of tonnage which 
passed the Union Canal from the first of November, 


1832, to the first of November, 1833, amounting: to | 


85,876 tons, 6 cwt, 2 qrs. 
Tons, cwt. 





qrs. 
Flour, 70,595 barrels, (weighing) 6,723 § ' 
Wheat and Rye, 324,260 bushels 8,106 10 0 
Whiskey, 12,408 barrels asi 6 (2 0 
Iron, bar, pig, and castings Ta «= =6S 0 
Iron Ore 2,306 10 0 
Coal, bituminous and anthracite 5,488 3 0 
Lumber, 14,677,750 feet 14,677 15 2 
Shingles, 5,991,600 2,995 16 1 
Staves, 188 8 3 
Gypsum, 12,558 13 0 
Fish, 14,370 barrels 1916 5 0 
Salt, 124,200 bushels 5,194 19 1 
Merchandize, 9,154 7 1 
Sundries, consisting of corn, flaxseed, 
tobacco, hemp, clover seed, lard, 
butter, limestone, marble, bricks, 
leather, pork, &c. 9,899 8 3 
85,876 6 e 





$103,462 45 








Amount received in cash for tolls, 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BLIND, 
At the Musical Fund Hall, Nov.21, 18353. 


At an early hour on the above evening, we attended | 


at the place appointed for this novel and interesting 
spectacle, to witness a display of mental and physical 
powers, which exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the very large and highly respectable audience 
assembled on the occasion. We were forcibly struck 
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On the right and left of the stage were erected nar- 
row strips, about ten feet long, one above the other, to 
| the height of about twenty feet from the floor, on which 
were hung guard chains, many of which were made of 
gold and silver braid, interwoven with silk braids of va- 
rious colors, descending in festoons from the top strip 
in the centre, to the ends of the horizontal strips, be- 
neath these festoons were arranged lamp stands and 
_ straw table mats, of different patterns, made by the fe- 
| male pupils, both sides of the bannisters of the stage 
were hung with small baskets, the whole entwined with 
fringe of different colors, such as is used for the trim- 
| mings for the lamps, stands, &c. The organ at the back 
part of the stage was also tastefully decorated with 
baskets of different shapes and sizes. The frame on 
the left was surrounded by a lady’s green silk calash, 
the work of Sarah Marsh, a most interesting girl, who 
subsequently astonished us by her correct execution on 
| the piano forte, in which she exhibited a knowledge of 
_ the keys, or scales in music, seldom to be met with in 
clear-sighted persons of much longer practice. ‘The 
| piano forte was on the left: behind it were placed, on 
| easels or stands, maps of the world and United States— 
/on which the rivers and boundaries of countries and 
| States are made tangible by perforating the outlines 
from the back of the map—this method, we under- 
| stand, has been preferred by the principal to any other, 
| as it presents all the advantages to a blind person that 
| & seeing person possesses, it being requisite only to 
perforate any place on the map and name it to the 
pupil; which fixes it permanently in his mind. 
| We also observed two boards of tangible characters, 
|one containing the complete scale of natural notes in 
| music, arranged for treble, tenor and base, beneath 
| which is placed an exact representation of the key 
| board of the piano forte and guides of direction leading 
| up to each note in either of the staves above; this we 
| believe is something quite new, and admirably adapted 
| for the instruction of the clear-sighted as well as the 
' blind. The other board contains the time, table, and 
all the signs and marks in music in general use; the ar- 
‘rangement of this board is also new and somewhat 
| unique, as it presents, in a small space, the most com- 
| prehensive view of all the signs and different times of 
| music that we ever saw. There were twoblack-ended 
| boards for writing on, and various other articles for 
aiding in their instruction, distributed on the other 
| parts of the stage. 

We had no conception that so much had been done 
in so short a time, considering that nine months ago 
' the institution was not in existence. 

‘The exhibition commenced by the pupils performing 
the music to the following hymn, written for the occa- 
‘sion, with original music. 


with the tasteful display of articles manufactured by | 


the blind pupils, the effect of which was heightened by 
the judicious arrangement of causing the company to 
enter at the southwest corner of the room, Our grati- 
fication was still farther increased at witnessing the ra- 
pid succession in which groups of expecting and sur- 
prised visitors arrived, and disposed themselves in com- 


pact order, till the room was completely filled by at | 


least fifteen hundred persons. 


A general expression of satisfaction pervaded the | 


whole assembly, at the display of workmanship on the 


stage; but this feeling gave place to a deeper one of | 


sympathetic sorrow, on the entrance of Mr. Fried- 
lander, with his blind pupils, It is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the impression made by their apparently 
forlorn and desolate situation; an attempt was made to 
greet them in the usual manner by clapping; but this 


was smothered by the warm gush of other feelings than 


those of mere satisfaction or hearty welcome. ‘The 
mute eloquence of the fair portion of the audience was 
sympathetic; and, we should trust, was found accepta- 
ble by that Being who is alike invisible to the seeing 
and the blind, 


O, thou great and gracious Being, 
To all creatures ever kind ! 

Source of vision to the seeing. 
Friend and father of the blind ! 


Joys of sight! they are denied us; 
Let thy holy will be done ! 

In our blindness thou wilt guide us, 
Thou, O God, our light, our sun! 


Through the sounds that fall and linger 
On the eager, listening ear; 

Through the quick- discerning finger, 
Bidding darkness disappear, 


Thro’ the friends whom thou hast given, 

And whose hearts thy love controls, 

Thou art pouring down from heaven, 
Learning’s light upon our souls. 


} 

Now no ills our hearts shall sadden, 
They shall know no painful fears; 

Though our eyes no sunbeams gladden, 


They shall stream no more with tears. 
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Both music and hymn being original and written for 
the occasion. They appeared, however, disconcerted 
at the concourse of persons which they were sensible 
had assembled to witness their performances. How- 
ever, as they proceeded, they gained confidence, and 
more than realized all expectations of what they were 
able to do, if properly educated, and their minds di- 
rected from their unfortunate situation. 

Next followed exercises ina knowledge of the alpha- 
bet. Mr. Friedlander led his youngest pupil, Wm. 
Hatz, to the front of the stage, and handed him several 
letters of the alphabet, cut in relief on blocks, of which 
he evinced a ready knowledge. Another pupil, J. B. 
Martindale, who had been in the institution but fifteen 
days, exhibited his knowledge of the letters by placing 
them on a board and spelling short sentences. They 
then proceeded to reading from tangible letters, exe- 
cuted by the pupils themselves, with fin tyfies. which 
are small pieces of wood, about two inches long and 
three-eighths of an inch square. On the lower end 
which rests in the box, (which is laid at the right hand 
of the pupil,) is the shape of the letter reversed, form- 
ed of steel points, and on one side of the block is cut 
in relief the form of the letter, so that when the pupil 
passes his hand along a row of them in the box, he rea- 
dily finds any Ictter he may want, which he transfers 
to a small rack, closed down over a board covered 
with cloth, and under this rack, on the top of the cloth, 
is placed a sheet of paper, through which the pupil 
presses the points of the pn type, and in this manner 
transfers his ideas to paper, which then becomes pal- 
pable to the seeing, as well as to the touch of the blind. 

Specimens of this printing were handed about the 
company, and it was pleasing to witness the impatience 
of ardent curiosity in many who were delayed from its 
gratification by their remote situation from the gentle- 
men who handed them around. We were then not 
only gratified, but indeed astonished, to witness the fa- 
cility with which one of the pupils, (we believe Wm. 
Graham,) wrote with chalk a large portion of the 
Loid’s prayer, on one of the blackened boards. This 
was indeed wonderful, and evinced that great patience 
and perseverance must have been employed on the 
part of Mr. Friedlander, to produce such a gratifying 
and important result. Sarah Marsh, Abraham Marsh, 
and Henry Beaver, also gave us some beautiful speci- 
mens of their writing, in like manner on the board. 

The instruments of music were now seized with an 
avidity which convinced us the pupils take an uncom- 
mon delight in their use. They performed the original 
music of the following hymn in a style which consider- 
ably exalted our opinion of their talents. 


HYMN, 
Written for the use of the pupils, with original music. 
1. 


ee LLL LLL ALLL 


Blessings on thee! gracious Lord! 
Ev’ry child shall bless thy name, 

For each kind and gentle word, 
When to thee the children came. 


Happy child! upon whose head, 
As he sat upon thy knee, 
Thy kind hand was softly laid, 

Blessing him paternally! 


Hark! that voice is rais’'d in prayer, 
Which could still the tempest wild; 
Lo! that mighty hand is there, 
Laid in blessing on a child! 


The hymn (which is also original and written for 
their use) was received with every proper demonstra- 
tion of delight, and this impression was not in the least 
weakened by their musical performances afterwards, 
Our surprise and pleasure were greatiy enhanced by 
the exercises in arithmetic, mentally, and with tangible 
figures on blocks by all the pupils, except Martindale, 
viz, Wm. Hatz, Geo, Rafferty, Mary Mallett, Sarah 
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Marsh, Theodore Myers, Beniah Parvin, Henry Bea- 
vers, Ab’m Marsh, Jos Hough, and Wm. Graham. 

We were amazed at the rapid mental operations of 
several of the pupils, particularly the multiplication of 
millions, thousands and hundreds, in less time than we 
ourselves could do it by the common mode, and many 
difficult questions proposed by the audience were an- 
swered with great rapidity by the pupils, indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The exercises in arithmetic were followed by the 
performance of the following hymn by all the pupils; 


HYMN. 


1. Father of mercies! in thy word, 
What endless glories shine ! 
Forever be thy name ador’d, 
For these celestial lines ! 
2. Here may the wretched sons of want 
Exhaustless riches find: 
Riches above what earth can grant 
And lasting as the mind. 


. Here the fair tree of knowledge grows, 
And yields a free repast: 
Sublimer sweets than nature knows, 
Invite the longing taste. 


Whatever pleasure or gratification may have been 
produced, it was certainly much increased by the exa- 
mination of all the pupils in Geography, illustrated with 
maps of the Globe andthe United States. Several of 
them exhibited a boldness and promptness in their an- 
swers which would at any time reflect credit on older 
clear-sighted pupils. We must particularly notice Abra- 
ham Marsh, who realiy seems to be a second Malte 
Brun, in embryo,from the unhesitating manner in which 
he answered a string of rapid interrogatories, respect- 
ing towns, cities, boundaries of states, courses of rivers, 
&e. 

Much of the detail and mode of operation in spelling 
and writing, was, of necessity, very slow, and if done by 
seeing persons, would have excited a spirit of restless- 
ness and fatigue in the audience; but on the present oc- 
casion nothing of the kind was evinced. 

We come now to speak of the musical exercises, which 
commenced by an examination of several in notation, 
the time table, musical signs etc. Next followed a les- 
son by William Graham and Abraham Marsh, on the 
piano forte, then exercises in different scales or keys, 
on the same instrument, by Sarah Marsh, of which we 
have already spoken in terms of commendation. These 
were succeeded by a lesson performed by Sarah and 
Abraham Marsh on the piano forte. It was evident that 
the admiration of the audience increased as the pupils 
advanced with this part of the exhibition, but our rap- 
ture was loud and unbounded when we saw an orchesre 
tra of young blind musicians arranged with Parvin as 
leader, next Beanersand Myers, all three with violins; 
then Marsh with his flute, next Hough with his grave 
and sober toned violincello, and last, though not least, 
Graham with his favorite horn, from which he poured 
forth occasionally a succession of tones so managed as 
to produce expressions of admiration from critics in 
musical performances. 

Their execution of ‘Di Tanti Palpiti,’ would certainly 
reflect honor on older musicians, playing from copy by 
sight. The ‘Swiss Boy,’ with variations, performed by 
the whole orchestra, assisted by Sarah Marsh, who pre- 
sided at the piano forte, was uncommonly fine, and a 
repetition called for. But the applause elicited by this 
performance was increased with the accurate execu- 
tion and repetition of the ‘Alpine Melody.’ Their 
style-of execution generally reflects much credit on 

Mr. Friedlander, for his assiduity and care; and also on 
Mr. Schmitz, for his voluntary instruction and untiring 
patience in aiding Mr. F. to promote the improvement 
of the pupils in their favorite art. ‘The exercises occu- 
pied three hours, and concluded with the follow- 
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ing hymn, playedand sung with much accuracy and | 
spirit. 


CONCLUDING HYMN. 


Saviour! source of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to grateful lays; 

Streams of mercy, never ceasing, 
Call for ceaseless songs of praise. 


To conclude, in the language of Mr. Friedlander’s 


address, “a benign Providence, which has vouchsafed 
to extend its blessings over all the various institutions 
for the education of blind children in so many different 
states, will also prosper this infant institution of Penn- 
sylvania,”’ 


MECHANICS UNION. 


Pursuant to an invitation given to the several Trade 
Societies of Philadelphia, to appoint three delegates, 
each to meet in convention for the purpose of consider- 
ing the propriety of forming a general trade union — 
The Delegates representing the Tailors—Book-binders 
—Cordwainers’ Societies, met at the Military Hall, Li- 
brary street,on Thursday evening, the 14th inst. and or- 
ganized by appointing Wm. C. Doores, Chairman, and 
Wm. English, Secretary. 

The objects of the Convention being stated from the 
Chair, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of mutual protection 
it is essentially necessary to form a General ‘Trade 
Union, on a similar basis to those already in existence 
in New York and Baltimore; and that the same be re- 
commended to the immediate consideration of the re- 
spective trade societies. 

Resolved, That the several Trade Societies now in 
existence, be respectfully requested to appoint three 
delegates to meet this Convention at its next meeting; 
and those trades not having societies be solicited to 
form themselves as soon as practicable, and appoint de- 
legates to meet as above. 

Resolved, That the Editors of this city be respectful- 
ly requested to publish the proceedings in their respec- 
tive papers, until the Union is fairly organized; after 
which such favour will be freely paid for. 

On motion, The Convention adjourned, to meet on 
Tuesday, the 26th inst. at 74 o'clock, at the Military 
Hall, Library street. 

WM. C. DOORES, Chairman. 

Wm. Ene isn, Secretary. 


PUBLIC RESPECT’ TO HENRY CLAY. 


The following resolution was on Thursday evening, 
2ist inst. unanimously adopted by the city Councils. 

Whereas, as it is understood that the Hon. HENRY 
CLAY is about to visit this city, and whereas it is con- 
ceived to be meet to do honor to citizens who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by important services to the Re- 
public, 

Therefore, Resolved, That the Select and Common 
Councils of the city of Philadelphia, will wait upon 
Mr. Clay during his sojourn in the city—with a view of 
tendering to him as a distinguished public benefactor, 
their respectful salutations, and that a committee of 
three members of each Council be appointed to wait 
on Mr. Clay, and ascertain ‘the time when it will be 
convenient for him to receive the Councils, and also 
tender him the use of Independence Hall, in which to 
receive his fellow citizens, 

And that the Presidents of Councils, be two of such 
committee. 

Select Council—Eyre, Lewis, M’Credy. 

Common Council—Chandler, Warner, Firth. 

This distinguished man arrived at Kensington early 
on Saturday afternoon. Immediately on landing, he 





was received and heartily greeted by a vast concourse 
of citizens, He was escorted through the city to his 
lodgings, at the United States Hotel, by many hundreds 


| of citizens in carriages and on horseback. Mr, Cla 


rode in a handsome barouche drawn by four beautiful 
cream-colored horses. 

The City Authorities made arrangements to pay their 
| respects to Mr. Clay, at the Hall of Independence, on 
Tuesday morning, at 11 o'clock. 
| . The members of the corporations of the adjoining 
| districts were respectfully invited to attend; and also 
| such citizens of the city and county as were disposed to 
| unite in this mark of attention. 

On entering the Hall’ of Independence on Tuesday, 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. President of the Select Coun- 
| cil, tendered to Mr. Clay the salutations of the city au- 
thorities in the following address. 

Itis my very pleasing duty to offer you in the name 
of the Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia, 
_akind and cordial salutation. Your individual worth 
| has rendered you familiar with the voice of welcome, 
lit is the voluntary tribute every where paid to your 
|character asa man. But 1 am commissioned to add on 
\this occasion, an expression of the high respect and 

fervent gratitude which you have inspired as a citizen 
and a patriot. 

This community in common with the whole Ameri- 
; can people, has witnessed in your career of public du- 
ty, much to applaud and admire. Itrecollects you as 
| presiding with impartiality and dignity over one of the 
great Councils of the nation, and infusing your energy 
jand wisdom at different periods into the deliberations 
| ofboth. It honors you as the eloquent and successful 
advocate of freedom;—as the firm and enlightened re- 
| presentative of your Country abroad, and the distin- 
| guished head of a most important department of its go- 
/vernmentat home. ‘These are purely retrospects. But 
| transactions to which they look have filled for you a 
|large measure of fame; and they have excited among 

your countrymen, a corresponding degree of gratitude. 
| In deserving the one and acknowledging the other, we 
| do but exchange a pledge of mutual attachment and re- 
'gard, Suffer us to hope that it may be no less a pledge 
ofthe continued and united exercise of talents and in- 
| trepidity on your part, and of cordial co-operation and 
thankfulness on ours. 
To which Mr. Clay replied— 
Mr. President—I am highly honored and greatly fa- 
_voured by this friendly reception, in the ever memora- 
‘ble Hall of Independence, and by the cordiality with 
which, on the present and a recent occasion, my arri- 
|val in Philadelphia has been so warmly cheered and 
spontaneously welcomed by my fellow citizens gener- 
‘ally. AndI request you, sir, and the other public au- 
Lthorities, and the whole of the inhabitants of the city, 
|to accept my profound acknowledgments for the nu- 
/ merous demonstrat ons of kindness,and respect towards 
| me, which I have constantly witnessed. I hope, indeed, 
| that [ may be allowed here to express my deep and 
| heart-felt obligations for the cheering salutations and 
| friendly greetings which, during the whole progress of 
_a long journey, | have every where received from my 
‘fellow citizens, without exception of age, of sex or 
party. 

Although the objects, with which this journey was 
undertaken, were of a private nature exclusively, and 
[ did not anticipate, at its commencement, the public 
character, which, involuntarily on my part, it has been 

| made to assume, the manifestations of esteem and re- 
gard, which have marked it throughout, have been in- 
expressibly gratifying, and will be ever most gratefully 
remembered. I have no other than a humble claim to 
them, founded upon ardent zeal, purity of purpose and 
long public service, in the support of our civil institu- 
tions, great principles and important measures of na- 

| tional policy. But much as 1 appreciate the personal 
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worth which gives to them infinitely higher considera- 
tion. They show that a sense of justice, manly inde- 


pendence, and an unsubcued spirit continue to abide in 
the American bosom. And regarding them, as I do, 


owertul and encouraging testimony to the goodness of 
Pp ging 


the cause of liberty and Union, and national prosperity, 
to which I have always faithfully devoted myself, I hail 
them, with pleasure, as pledges of the firm and patri- 
otic determination, among the people, to maintain that 
cause against all danger, and totransmit to posterity, as 
we have received from our ancestors, our liberties and 
our inestimable institutions, unviolated, unabridged and 
uncorrupted. 


The following bill was made out to Captain Allen 
McLane (the father of the present Secretary of State 
for the United States,) at the time of the depreciation 
of the continental money, 


Puirapetrnra, Sth January, 1781. 
Capt. Allen McLane, bought of William Nicholas, 


1 pair of boots, 600 00 
8} yards of calico, at $85, 762 50 
6 yards of chintz, at $150, 900 00 
44 yards of moreen, at $100, 450 00 
4 handkerchiefs, at $100, 400 00 
8 yards of quality binding, at $4, 32 00 
1 skein of silk, 10 00 








If paid in specie, 18/. 10s. 
Received payment in full, 
For William Nicholas, 
[Signed] JONA. JONES. 
Poulson’s Amer. Dai. dv. 


DIVIDENDS FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 
Novemeer 9, 


value of these manifestations, they possess a moral 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Southwark Bank, 54 per cent. 
Kensington, 5 do 

§ Mechanics, 5 do 
Penn Township, 5 do 

' Schuylkill, 4 do 
Farmers and Mechanics, 4 do 
Commercial, 4 do 
Manufacturers and Mechanics 4 do 
Girard, 34 do 
Philadelphia, 3 do 
Moyamensing, 2 do 
Northern Liberties, $150 per share. 
Frankford & Bristol Turnpike, 1 25 do 
Manayunk & Flat Rock ss 34 per cent. | 
Cheltenham & Willow G. 3 do 
Germantown & Perkiomen ‘‘ 14 do 
Pittsburgh Bank, 34 do 


Germantown and Norristown Rail Road, 30 per share. 


From the Pittsburg Gazette. 

Excovracine.—One of our most shrewd and intelli- 
gent mauufacturers of iron, who is well acquainted 
with business generally here, has recently been travel- 
ling in the country along lake Erie, and returned only a 
few daysago. Yesterday, he handed to us the follow- 
ing list of articles, which he declared could be furnish- 
ed from Pittsburg,at any point from Buffalo to Chicago, 
cheaper than from New York, if we had a canal either 
to Erie or Cleaveland. 


jron, Nails, 
Common Steel, Chains, 
Shovels, Spikes, 
Picks, Mattocks, 
Hoes, Axes, 


Window Glass, 
Bottles, &c. 
Steam Engines, 
Chain Cables, 


Mill Screws, 

Flint and Common Glass- 
ware, 

Anchors, 

Vices and Screws. 





[Novempen 


HEAT OF THE ATMOSPHERE BY THERMO- 
METER IN PHILADELPHIA A. H. 


—— — on ere 























}. 18a 3 
or te eth 
1835. )-z |F 338 Winds. 
[S14 [Sein | 
[Pian |= jer | 
\— |-——|- |-—_—-—— — a me 
Oct. 162/63 | 65 64 |NE with rain. 
269,71 | 71 |71 |South to NW rain 
361/624) 66 67 | West and clear 
45455 | 57 |584 NW and clear 
521/54 | 58 62 INW and clear 
6 99\574) 62 64 |West and cloudy 
7 97\593) 63 65 \NE and cloudy 
| 864663 66 64 |NE to South rain 
| 9 6265 | 67469 NW and clear 
| 109962 | 65 67 NW with squalls and rain 
} 1145/47 | 513543 NW to NE andclear 
1254/56 | 61 63 \NE cloudy with rain 
1352.54 | 57 60 |CCommences heavy gales 
3m NW with rain, ends 
wind West and cloudy 
14 50154 | 38 61 |NW and clear 
1551\55 | 63 674 West to SW and cloudy 
16 63166 | 73 75 SSW cloudy some rain 
1765.68 | 72 |74 |SSW to West cloudy 
18 54155 | 57 155 | West clear 
19 40/46 | 49 '52 |NW to NEclear 
20.42/43 | 44 '45 (NE steady rain 
2145.44 | 47 47 \NE steady rain 
22,4647 | 47 47 |NW to NE and cloudy 
2338.42 | 49 |57 |SW and clear 
\ 244851 | 57 61 |SW and clear 
25.5254 | 59 62 |SW and hazy 
2643.47 | 55 '55 |Westand hazy 
27,4348 | 60 (57 | West and hazy 
28.4648 | 51 50 |WNW and hazy 
*29 3338 | 44 /16 INW andcloudy 
*3031(33 | 38 | 40 Nw passing clouds 
*31,31|36 ' 42 \44 |NW and clear 
N.B. The Thermometer stood out of doors all this 


month witha northern exposure. 


* The coldest weather we have had so early in the 
season for three years. 
Erte, November 22. 

The weather.—Early snow storm.—On Tuesday 
night and the following dayy snow fell to six and eight 
inches indepth. As ill luck would have it, the foun- 
dation was too soft; otherwise we would have had very 
good sleighing. We understand, a few miles back from 
the lake the snow was deeper than it has been here. 
It is a great many years since we have known a similar 
storm in the month of October.—Observer. 


THE REGISTER 
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In consequence of the sudden indisposition of the 
Carrier for the Southern district, a person was tempo- 
It 
is probable that some subscribers were therefore omit- 


rarily employed to distribute last week’s Register. 
ted to be served. Should this have been the case then, 
or a like circumstance occur this week, it is requested 
that notice may be given at our office, and the deficient 
numbers shall be supplied. 


7° A sale of the articles manufactured by the Blind, 
will take place at the Masonic Hall on Mondty. 


